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It  is  a  theoretical  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  us 
ing  a  Multiple  Model  Adaptive  Estimator  based  on  space-time 
point  process  observations,  as  developedby  Capt.  David  E. 
Meer,  in  a  closed  loop  control  system  to  direct  a  particle 
beam.  This  study  involves  a  knowledge  of  optimal  filter  the 
ory,  optimal  control  theory,  and  software  simulation  tech¬ 
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Abstract 


\ 

°  A  problem  is  considered  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 

f  r  r  ■?) 

using  a  Multiple  Model  Adaptive  Estimator^ based  on  space- 
time  point  process  observations,  as  part  of  a  control  loop. 

The  estimator  tracks  the  centroid  of  a  one-dimensional  Gaus- 
sian-shaped  source  of  individual  photo-electron  events.  The 
centroid  is  assumed  to  move  dynamically  as  a  first  order  Gauss- 
Markov  process.  Estimator  performance  for  two  implementations 
(using  Mbest  half  versus ^merge  rationale  for  limiting  the 
number  of  individual  filters  in  the  MMAE  structure)  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  terms  of  steady-state  root  mean  square  (RMS)  error 
evaluated  as  a  function  of  six  important  system  parameters. 
Estimates  of  the  beam  centroid  are  used  by  a  regulator  based 
on  a  Linear  system  and  Quadratic  cost  criteria  (LQ)  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effectiveness  of  the  method.  For  tracking  purposes, 
a  real-world  target  and  a  Kalman  filter  are  provided  based  on 
a  first  order  Gauss-Markov  process  model,  and  the  controller 
is  tested  in  this  environment.  Results  indicate  that  the  es¬ 
timator  provides  a  viable  means  of  controlling  the  position  of 
the  centroid. 
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POINTING  AND  TRACKING  OF  PARTICLE  BEAMS 


I  Introduction 


Problem 

The  future  use  of  particle  beams  as  weapons  depends  upon 
adequate  methods  existing  for  directing  the  beam  at  its  tar¬ 
get.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  problem  of 
directing  particle  beams  to  a  specific  point  in  space. 

Motivation .  The  propagation  of  a  particle  beam  is  gov¬ 
erned  by,  in  addition  to  the  generating  and  directing  fields, 
internally  generated  fields.  These  interactions  make  some 
sort  of  feedback  controller  necessary  in  attempts  to  direct  a 
particle  beam. 

However,  in  order  to  use  feedback  control,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  the  location  of  the  beam  relatively  accurate¬ 
ly  in  real  time.  One  method  which  has  been  proposed  is  to  di¬ 
rect  a  laser  beam  through  the  beam  path  and  observe  the  pho¬ 
tons  resulting  from  interactions  between  the  particles  and  the 
laser,  to  determine  the  beam  location. 

Until  recently  there  has  not  been  a  method  for  estimating 
the  beam  position  in  the  presence  of  the  point  process  noises 
arising  from  spontaneous  photon  emission  in  the  beam  and  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  electrons  within  the  photodetector. 
However,  Capt.  David  Meer  has  just  completed  a  PhD  dissertation 
in  which  he  developed  an  adaptive  filter  that  can  specifically 
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address  this  problem  (Ref  22). 

S ta temen t .  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  estimates  of  beam 
position  derived  from  the  estimator  developed  by  Capt.  Meer 
in  conjunction  with  a  controller  derived  by  invoking  assumed 
certainty  equivalence  (Ref  17),  to  be  described  more  fully  in 
the  next  section  on  the  problem  scope.  One  of  the  primary 
questions  is  to  determine  if  the  filter  developed  by  Capt. 

Meer  can  be  used  in  this  manner  or  if  it  is  so  sensitive  to 
variations  from  its  assumed  model  that  it  may  not  be  usable  in 
a  realistic  engineering  situation.  Also,  information  about 
the  target  will  be  coming  in  through  some  estimation  process 
and  it  is  important  to  determine  if  the  two  filtering  methods 
can  work  together,  or  if  there  is  some  destructive  interaction 
arising  from  the  difference  in  their  basic  assumptions. 

Scope .  The  scope  of  this  effort  will  be  to  look  at  the 
performance  of  Capt.  Meer's  filter  as  part  of  a  feedback  con¬ 
troller.  The  effort  will  encompass  both  the  regulator  and 
tracker  problems.  The  model  for  the  actual  particle  beam  is 
kept  simple  and  essentially  the  same  as  that  assumed  by  filter. 

For  this  effort  the  centroid  of  the  particle  beam  will  be 
considered  to  be  adequately  described  by  a  first  order  Gauss- 
Markov  process  in  one  dimension.  Only  one  dimension  will  be 
used  to  describe  the  beam  location,  an  x  coordinate  on  the 
photodetector  focal  plane,  in  order  to  keep  the  filter  and 
controller  simple  and  low-dimensional  for  this  feasibility 
demonstration. 
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The  beam  is  assumed  to  be  operating  close  to  an  equilib¬ 
rium,  with  only  small  perturbations  so  that  linear  models  and 
techniques  may  be  considered  adequate.  Also,  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  beam  are  assumed  to  be  taken  near  the  device  so 
that  there  are  no  delays  in  the  system  response  due  to  beam 
propagation  time. 

The  feedback  controller  will  be  synthesized  using  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  certainty  equivalence,  in  which  an  optimal  deter¬ 
ministic  controller  is  synthesized  on  the  basis  that  there  is 
access  to  the  actual  states  rather  than  the  best  estimates  of 
them.  Then  this  controller  is  in  fact  provided  the  output  of 
the  state  estimator.  This  concatenation  has  proven  to  be  the 
optimal  solution  under  LQG  (linear  system,  Quadratic  cost  for 
optimality  criterion  specification,  and  Gaussian  noise  models) 
and  a  good  controller  synthesis  assumption  for  extended  Kal¬ 
man  filter  applications  and  other  stochastic  processes  (Refs 
7,  9,  17,  Vol  III,  35),  so,  unless  evidence  to  the  contrary 
arises  from  our  study,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  assumption  to 
make . 

Finally,  in  working  the  tracker  problem,  the  target  mod¬ 
el  proposed  is  that  the  position  (plus  unmodeled  effects  in 
the  truth  model)  of  the  target  is  a  first  order  Gauss-Markov 
process  (Refs  17,  21).  This  model  is  chosen  rather  than  a 
more  realistic  higher  order  process  (Ref  21),  because  we  are 
only  interested  in  the  feasibility  of  the  method  and  do  not 
wish  to  become  involved  in  more  complex  implementation  issues. 
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Background  Literature 

Poisson  Processes.  Because  the  photons  which  provide 
the  measurements  are  generated  by  spontaneous  emission,  a 
quantum  mechanical  process  (Refs  8,  27),  the  measurement  up¬ 
date  times  have  a  random  rather  than  systematic  distribution. 
The  intervals  between  events  in  this  case  are  adequately  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  Poisson  distribution.  Snyder  and  Fishman  have 
developed  an  estimation  scheme  which  yields  good  results  in 
the  absence  of  noise  events  (Refs  10,  33,  34).  However,  San¬ 
tiago  has  shown  that  the  performance  is  seriously  degraded  in 
the  presence  of  events  which  are  not  originated  in  the  source 
modeled  by  the  estimation  scheme  (Ref  29). 

Multiple  Model  Adaptive  Estimation.  Capt.  Meer  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  good  performance  under  these  conditions  may 
still  be  retained  (Ref  22)  through  a  variation  of  Multiple 
Model  Adaptive  Estimation  (MMAE).  There  is  extensive  litera¬ 
ture  available  on  MMAE  as  it  has  been  previously  applied  to 
Gaussian  noise  processes  in  references  1,  2,  4,  6,  11,  16, 

17,  Vols  II  and  III,  23,  31,  37,  and  38.  There  are  two  basic 
conditions  which  can  drive  the  use  of  MMAE.  The  first  is  that 
the  problem  in  question  cannot  be  well  described  for  all  time 
by  a  single  model.  The  second  is  that  at  least  one  parameter 
varies  over  such  a  wide  range  that  adequate  filter  perform¬ 
ance  using  a  single  value  for  the  parameter  over  the  range  of 
operating  conditions  is  precluded. 

For  such  cases  a  set  of  estimators  ("bank  of  filters" 
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which  are  Kalman  filters  in  the  linear  Gaussian  model  case) 
is  designed;  one  filter  matched  to  each  distinct  model,  or  to 
a  discretized  set  of  parameters  extending  over  a  continuous 
range  of  values.  The  estimates  from  each  filter  are  then 
probabilistically  weighted  and  summed  to  obtain  an  overall 
estimate.  There  is  also  a  body  of  literature  on  the  decision 
theory  underlying  the  weighting  factors  available  in  refer¬ 
ences  3,  12,  13,  14,  30,  and  32.  For  the  Gaussian  case, 
weighting  factors  are  calculated  using  any  a  priori  statisti¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  models  that  is  available,  and  the  resid¬ 
ual  time  history. 

What  Capt.  Meer  did  was  to  substitute  Snyder  and  Fishman 
estimators  into  the  bank  of  filters,  each  operating  on  dif¬ 
ferent  assumptions  concerning  the  source  of  measurement  e- 
vents.  He  also  derived  a  method  of  calculating  the  weight¬ 
ing  factors  necessary  to  summing  the  estimates.  The  perform¬ 
ance  with  the  presence  of  noise  events  was  significantly  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  obtained  by  the  unaided  Snyder  and  Fishman  es¬ 
timator,  though  due  to  the  use  of  the  weighting  factors, 
there  was  a  loss  in  the  ability  to  recover  from  bad  initial 
estimates.  This  arises  from  the  fact  the  filter  places  a 
very  low  weighting  factor  on  measurements  which  are  distant 
from  the  current  estimate. 

LQG  Controller  Design.  Also  important  to  this  effort 
are  the  well  developed  techniques  for  designing  optimal  con¬ 
trollers  for  linear  systems  and  for  performing  sensitivity 
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analyses  (Refs  5,  28).  In  particular,  the  LQG  regulator  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  extensively  covered  in  references  7,  9,  15,  17, 

Vol.  Ill,  and  35.  The  simplest  method  involving  assumed  cer¬ 
tainty  equivalence  and  the  solution  of  the  backward  Riccati 
equation  results  in  a  requirement  of  full  state  feedback, 
which  is  not  a  computational  difficulty  for  this  problem  as 
the  number  of  states  used  is  small  and  the  system  is  complet-  ! 

ly  observable. 

As  developed  in  Maybeck  (Ref  17)  Vol  III,  the  tracker 
problem  is  seen  to  be  merely  an  extension  of  the  regulator. 

References  18,  19,  20,  and  21  also  yield  some  insight  into  is¬ 
sues  concerning  the  implementation  of  tracker  simulations. 

Approach 

The  feasibility  of  this  control  scheme  will  be  judged  by 
computer  simulation.  As  we  are  interested  in  a  stochastic 
process,  we  desire  to  evaluate  the  statistical  behavior  of 
the  process.  To  get  this  statistical  information,  we  will  use 
the  Monte  Carlo  method  to  generate  a  close  approximation  to 
the  process  statistics.  Because  we  will  be  dealing  with 
point  process  statistics,  the  number  of  Monte  Carlo  simula¬ 
tions  for  the  system  will  probably  have  to  be  on  the  order  of 
a  hundred  rather  than  the  fifteen  or  twenty  considered  ade¬ 
quate  for  more  standard  Gaussian  stochastic  processes  (Refs 
17,  22).  The  adequacy  of  the  number  of  Monte  Carlo  runs  will 
be  ensured  in  Chapter  V  before  the  performance  analyses  are 
actually  conducted. 
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This  effort  is  in  the  nature  of  a  first  look  at  the 
feasibility  of  this  scheme  and  not  an  exhaustive  wringing  out 
of  a  design  that  is  actually  to  be  implemented.  Therefore, 
the  software  developed  for  the  design  will  be  made  as  flexi¬ 
ble  as  possible  so  that  future  efforts  to  develop  an  actual 
implementation  will  only  involve  easily  made  changes  to  the 
models  the  simulation  package  uses. 

Using  first  order  linear  models,  a  controller  will  be 
synthesized  for  the  simple  state  regulator  problem.  Linear 
system/quadratic  cost  techniques  will  be  used  to  design  this 
controller,  assuming  access  to  the  perfectly  known  states  of 
the  model. 

The  performance  of  the  closed  loop  system  incorporating 
filter  and  regulator  will  be  analyzed  to  assess  the  root  mean 
square  (rms)  error  in  pointing  the  beam.  These  results  will 
be  compared  to  the  performance  of  a  closed  loop  system  using 
the  reference  model  states  (used  for  simulation  of  the  real 
world  environment)  themselves,  in  order  to  assess  the  impact 
of  the  Meer  filter  on  closed  loop  control  system  performance. 
The  sensitivity  of  the  system  to  changes  in  various  parameters 
with  the  filter  given  perfect  knowledge  of  the  parameter  val¬ 
ues  will  be  considered. 

A  similar  approach  will  be  taken  in  extending  the  system 
to  cover  the  tracker  problem  with  the  addition  of  a  truth  mod¬ 
el  to  represent  target  dynamics.  This  extension  then  requires 
an  additional  Kalman  filter  to  estimate  these  additional  var- 
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iables  for  the  controller.  In  this  phase,  we  will  extend  the 
comparisons  to  include  the  Meer  filter  without  the  Kalman  fil¬ 
ter  and  vice  versa,  as  well  as  with  both  filters  and  with  no 
filtering,  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  relative  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  filters  to  closed  loop  system  performance. 
Sensitivity  analyses  will  also  be  run  for  this  phase  of  the 
problem. 

Summary  of  Remaining  Chapters 

In  Chapter  II,  the  signal-in-noise  model  is  defined  and 
the  equations  of  the  Snyder  and  Fishman  estimator  are  shown. 
The  structure  of  the  hypothesis  tree  underflying  the  MMAE 
used  in  this  problem  is  explained,  including  the  calculation 
of  the  weighting  factors.  Finally,  two  methods  of  limiting 
the  estimator's  size  are  discussed. 

In  Chapter  III,  the  controller  design  procedure  used  for 
the  regulator  and  the  tracker  problems  are  explained.  Also 
in  this  chapter  the  model  for  the  target  used  in  the  tracker 
problem  is  presented  as  well  as  the  tracking  filter  used. 

In  Chapter  IV,  the  simulation  design  is  laid  out,  in¬ 
cluding  the  simulation  of  the  Poisson  processes.  Finally, 
the  performance  parameters  used  to  evaluate  the  estimator  and 
controller  performances  are  explained. 

In  Chapter  V,  the  results  of  the  simulation  are  shown. 
There  will  be  comparisons  between  the  two  methods  of  limiting 
the  filter  size  shown  in  Chapter  II.  The  performance  of  the 
regulator  under  various  conditions  will  be  examined.  And  fi- 
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nally  the  tracker  performance  results  will  be  presented. 

Chapter  VI  is  devoted  to  conclusions  derived  from  this 
work  and  recommendations  concerning  applications  and  further 
investigations  of  the  estimator. 
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II  Multiple  Model  Adaptive  Estimator 

The  key  to  directing  a  neutral  particle  beam  is  to  know 
where  the  beam  is  currently  pointing.  In  this  chapter,  the 
full  structure  of  the  multiple  model  adaptive  estimator  de¬ 
veloped  by  Meer  is  explained.  The  first  section  deals  with 
the  form  of  the  estimator  required  by  the  Poisson  nature  of 
the  measurement  events.  The  next  section  deals  with  the  meas¬ 
urement  history  "tree11  which  determines  the  number  of  estima¬ 
tors  needed  in  the  "bank  of  filters".  The  following  section 
deals  with  how  the  estimates  are  melded  by  a  probabilistical¬ 
ly  weighted  sum  into  a  single  estimate.  Also  shown  is  how  the 
a  posteriori  filter  weights  are  used  to  limit  the  number  of 
estimators  from  growing  geometrically  with  each  measurement 
event. 

Poisson  Nature  of  Discrete  Events 

The  signal  source  consists  of  the  set  of  particles  in  a 
volume  of  the  neutral  particle  beam  excited  by  a  laser  direc¬ 
ted  through  it.  The  spontaneous  decay  of  these  particles 
from  their  excited  states  results  in  the  emission  of  photons 
which  are  observed  by  a  photodetector  array.  The  time  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  photo-electron  events  may  readily  be  mod¬ 
eled  as  Poisson  (Refs  27,  33). 

In  developing  their  dynamic  system  state  estimator,  Sny¬ 
der  and  Fishman  modeled  the  signal  events  as  a  space-time 
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point  process  (Ref  33) .  Each  photon  detection  event  thus  has 
associated  with  it  a  time  of  occurrence  t  and  a  spatial  loca¬ 
tion  r  on  the  detector  array.  It  is  assumed  that  the  excited 
particle  density  is  such  that  the  signal  rate  parameter  X  de- 
scribing  the  rate  of  occurrence  of  observation  events  at  time 
t  and  location  r  can  be  expressed  by: 

Xg(t,r,x(t))  -  A(t)exp{-[r-H(t)x(t)]TR"1^t^ 

(1) 

[F-H(t)x(t)J/2} 

where:  A(t)  is  the  amplitude  of  the  rate  density  function; 
H(t)  is  an  m  x  n  projection  matrix  describing  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  location  of  the  beam  centroid  on  the  sensor 
array  and  the  states  x(t)  of  a  shaping  filter  used  to  model 
the  dynamic  behavior  of  the  centroid;  R(t)  is  a  symmetric 
positive  definite  matrix  describing  the  beam  width  as  a  dis¬ 
persion  matrix,  analogous  to  a  covariance,  about  the  beam 
centroid;  x(t)  is  an  n-dimensional  Gaussian  output  of  a  lin¬ 
ear  stochastic  differential  equation  describing  the  behavior 
of  the  beam  centroid 

x(t)  -  F(t)x(t)  +  Gw( t)  (2) 

where  'g(t)  is  a  white  Gaussian  noise  of  unit  strength  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  linearity  of  the  equation,  yields  a 
Gauss-Markox  state  process  x(t).  This  form  of  x(t)  is  used 
because  it  describes  a  large  number  of  useful  estimation 
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problems,  and  results  in  an  estimator  which  is  similar  to  a 
Kalman  filter. 

The  noise  induced  photo-electron  events  are  modeled  as  a 
space-time  Poisson  process  with  rate  parameter  Xn(t,r).  The 
rate  parameter  is  allowed  to  be  dependent  on  a  random  process 
g,  thus  ^(tjr)  can  also  be  a  random  process;  however,  in  our 
application,  it  will  not  be. 

The  noise  process  is  assumed  to  be  statistically  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  signal  process  and  additive.  The  observed 
point  process  is  thus  composed  of  the  sum  of  the  two  point 
processes.  Since  they  are  independent  processes,  the  proba¬ 
bility  density  function  of  their  sum  is  the  convolution  of 
the  individual  density  functions,  and  the  characteristic 
function  of  the  sum  is  the  product  of  both  processes'  char¬ 
acteristic  functions. 

The  characteristic  function  for  the  signal  process  is 

<j>s(w)  -  exp[As(t,r,x(t))(ej“-l)]  <3) 

and  the  characteristic  function  of  the  noise  process  is 

4>n(<*j)  *  exp[An(t,r)(eju-l)3  (4) 

where  j  ■  /7  only  for  these  two  expressions  and  where  w  is 
the  frequency  domain  variable  (Ref  26). 

The  product  of  these  two  conditional  characteristic 
functions  is  the  characteristic  function  of  the  sum  of  the 
processes.  The  form  of  the  product  is  that  of  a  conditional 
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Poisson  point  process  with  rate  parameter 

A  (t,r,x(t))  -  Ag ( t , r ,x( t ) )  +  ^(t.r)  (5) 

In  the  absence  of  noise  events,  the  signal  model  results 
in  the  following  estimator  equations  expressed  in  differen¬ 
tial  form 


dx(t)  «  F(t)x(t)dt  + 


/  K(t)[r-H(t)x(t)]  N(dt  X  dr)  (6) 
Rm~ 


dl(t)  -  F(t)i(t)dt  -  z(t)FT(t)dt  +  G(t)2(t)GT(t)dt 


f K(t)H(t)E(t)N(dt  X  dr) 


(7) 


K(t)  -  Z(t)HT(t)[H(t)E(t)HT(t)  +  R(t)]"1  (8) 

where  /  N(dt  X  dr)  is  a  counting  integral  (Refs  10,  33) 

Rm 

evaluated  as 


this  form  has  been  shown  by  Santiago  (Ref  29)  to  allow  the 
separation  of  equations  (6)  and  (7)  into  propagation  and  up¬ 
date  equations  as  follows 
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(10) 


A 

djc 

*  F(t)x(t)dt 

(10) 

d£(t) 

=  F(t)z(t)dt  + 

Z(t)FT(t)dt  +  G(t)2(t)GT(t)dt 

(11) 

the  update  equations 

*(t?) 

-  x(ti)  +  K(ti 

)  (r-H( t7)x( t7) ) 

(12) 

E(tp 

-  2(t T)  -  K(t~ 

)H(t7)l(t‘) 

(13) 

where  is  a  time  immediately  prior  to  an  observed  event,  and 
tt  is  a  time  just  after  an  observed  event  and  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  into  the  estimate,  and  K(t^)  is  defined  as  in  equation 
(8). 

This  estimator  performs  quite  well  in  simulations  that  do 
not  incorporate  any  noise  events.  However,  real  detectors 
both  receive  noise  from  the  background  and  generate  .some 
spurious  electrons  even  in  the  absence  of  any  photons.  These 
noise  events  have  been  shown  by  Santiago  to  degrade  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  estimator  seriously  (Ref  29),  unless  some  means  of 
identifying  and  rejecting  these  noise  events  is  used. 

Tree  Development 

Each  observed  point  event  results  from  either  the  under¬ 
lying  signal  generation  process  or  the  noise  generation  proc¬ 
ess.  The  two  possibilities  for  each  observed  point  event  lend 
themselves  to  the  idea  constructing  all  of  the  possible  se¬ 
quences  of  noise/signal  events  which  could  have  produced  the 
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Figure  1.  Hypothesis  Sequences  for  One  Measurement. 

observed  sequence.  The  following  development  of  the  hyothe- 
sis  "tree"  and  the  corresponding  notation  closely  follows 
that  presented  by  Meer  (Ref  22:34-38)  in  his  dissertation. 

In  this  example  we  begin  at  tQ  when  no  events  have  yet 
been  observed.  Then  the  first  point  event  is  observed  at 
time  t^  and  location  r^  and  we  have  a  measurement  sequence  of 
one  data  point  for  the  observation  interval.  As  this  event 
could  have  been  generated  either  by  the  signal  process  or  by 
the  noise  process,  two  possible  hypotheses  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  sequence  naturally  arise.  These  hypotheses  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  tree  diagram  in  Figure  1. 
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Nt 

A  hypothesis  sequence  will  be  represented  by  h.  where 

Nt  J 

the  subscript  je (0 , 1 ,...,( 2  )-l)  denotes  which  sequence  is  i- 

dentified  and  the  superscript  N..  is  the  total  number  of  events 

N 

observed.  When  an  argument  is  present  as  in  h^  (i),  i*l,2,3, 
the  value  of  the  sequence  at  time  t^  is  being  refer¬ 
enced.  Thus,  a  hypothesis  sequence  is  written  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  form 


N  N  N  N 

«  {h.t(l),h.t(2),...h.t(N  )} 
J  J  J  J  L 


(14) 


In  Figure  1,  the  hypothesis  that  the  event  observed  at 
t^  was  due  to  signal  is  denoted  by  the  hypothesis  sequence  hj, 
while  the  hypothesis  that  this  event  was  due  to  noise  is  de- 

i  i 

noted  by  the  sequence  ?1q.  The  sequence  h^  consists  of  the 
single  entry 


hj  -  (hj(l)}  -  {1} 


(15/ 


where  hj(l)  is  the  value  of  the  sequence  hj  at  time  t^. 
ues  are  assigned  as 


Val- 


Nt 

hj'U) 


1  :  event  due  to  signal 
0  :  event  due  to  noise 


(16) 


By  the  same  method,  the  sequence  hi  is  defined  as 


hj  -  (hj(l)}  -  (0) 


(17) 
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Figure  2.  Hypothesis  Sequences  for  Two  Measurements. 

The  upward  branches  on  the  tree  denote  events  attributed 
to  the  signal  process  while  the  downward  branches  are  for 
those  events  assumed  to  be  arising  from  noise. 

With  the  addition  of  the  second  event  at  t2»  we  observe 
in  Figure  2  that  each  path  of  the  tree  splits  into  two  sepa¬ 
rate  hypotheses,  reflecting  the  two  possible  choices  for  the 
source  of  the  second  event  and  giving  rise  to  four  possible 
hypothesis  sequences.  Looking  back  at  equation  (14),  the 
four  separate  hypothesis  sequences  may  be  written  as 


=  {0,0} 


=  (0,1) 

(18) 

h*  -  {1,0} 

-  (1,1) 

For  this  example,  it  can  be  seen  that  for  any  time  in- 
Nt 

terval,  there  are  2  possible  sequences.  These  hypothesis 
sequences  are  used  as  the  models  in  the  estimator  developed 
by  Meer.  A  Snyder  and  Fishman  filter  is  associated  with  each 
hypothesis  sequence,  ignoring  events  postulated  to  be  noise 
and  incorporating  those  credited  to  the  signal  process  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hypothesis  sequence  associated  with  that  esti¬ 
mator. 

A  conditional  probability  of  the  correctness  of  each  hy¬ 
pothesis  sequence  is  also  calculated  based  on  the  measurement 
sequence  observed.  These  conditional  probabilities  are  used 
as  weighting  functions  to  yield  a  single  estimate  of  the  mean 

Nt 

-  2  -1  N„  - 

x(t)  -  2  Pr[hJZ  l]x.(t)  (19) 

j-0  J  J 

N 

where  Pr[hj|Z  L]  is  the  conditional  probability  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  hypothesis  sequence  j  based  upon  a  measurement 
history  of  Nt  events,  to  be  evaluated  in  the  next  section. 
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x\.(t)  is  the  estimate  of  the  beam  parameters  generated  by  the 
subset  of  the  measurement  history  associated  with  the  jth  hy¬ 
pothesis  sequence. 

The  weighted  sum  of  the  covariances  is  calculated  simi¬ 
larly: 


S(t) 


2  N  /v 

2  Pr[h.jZ 
j-0 


(20) 


+  [Xj(t)-x(t)][Xj(t)-x(t)]T} 

A 

where  £_^(t)  is  the  filter  covariance  associated  with  the  jth 
hypothesis.  These  formulae  reflect  a  filter  structure  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  shown  in  Figure  3,  where  the  measurements  are  in¬ 
corporated  into  each  elemental  filter  under  its  assoicated 
hypothesis  and  the  estimates  are  then  weighted  and  summed  in¬ 
to  an  overall  estimate.  A  major  computational  difficulty  for 
this  filter  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  variables 
doubles  with  each  additional  event  as  the  number  of  hypotheses 
needed  increases,  so  some  means  of  limiting  the  number  of  es¬ 
timators  required  must  be  used. 


Weighting  Factors 

The  key  to  Multiple  Model  Adaptive  Estimation  lies  in  the 
use  of  the  conditional  probabilities  as  weighting  functions. 
This  section  will  examine  how  they  are  calculated. 

The  weighting  factors  are  derived  through  the  use  of  the 
signal  and  noise  rate  parameters  evaluated  in  each  hypothesis. 
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N.  N 
t 1  ~  t  ■ 


More  precisely,  the  probability  Pr[hj  jz  ]  that  the  jth  hy¬ 
pothesis  sequence  is  correct  based  upon  a  given  measurement 
history  can  be  computed  with  the  equation 


N.  N. 
PrCh.^Z  C] 


nxs(tk,rk;u))  nxn(tk,rk;u) 

_J _ _j _ 

.n^C  XsCti^iju)  +  yt.,7.;*)] 


(21) 


N. 


t 

where  Z  denotes  the  measurement  history,  and  where  the  set 
of  assumed  signal  indices  under  hypothesis  j  is  defined  as 


S.  -  {k:h  (k1,k1,...,kqJ  (22) 


and  the  set  of  assumed  noise  indices  under  hypothesis  j  is 
defined  as 

N. 


Nj  •  { i :h^ ( £,)— 0 }  l2,  •  •  •  >  «.p} 


(23) 


and  q+p*Nt. 

u  is  a  variable  in  the  probability  space  ft  which  speci¬ 
fies  the  random  nature  of  the  doubly  stochastic  space-time 
point  process.  A  doubly  stochastic  space-time  point  process 
is  a  space-time  point  process  in  which  some  parameter  of  the 
process  is  itself  random.  $ince  x(t)  is  defined  as  random 
in  equation  (2)  and  we  wish  to  allow  other  terms  in  X  (•) 
to  be  random,  and  to  allow  a  random  noise  rate  parameter  as 
well,  the  particle  beam  problem  may  be  readily  described  as 
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a  doubly  stochastic  point  process.  One  can  actually  observe  a 
photon  event  at  (t,r)eTxRm,  where  T  and  Rm  are  subspaces  which 
span  the  possible  n-dimensional  realizations  of  the  events, 
and  thus  gain  knowledge  of  the  inverse  image,  lying  in  a  sam¬ 
ple  space  ft  (Meer  more  rigorously  defined  a  probability  space 
consisting  of  a  sample  space,  a  Borel  field,  and  a  probabil¬ 
ity  measure). 

However,  what  we  desire  is  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  those  events  arising  from  the  signal  process  and  those 
arising  from  the  noise  process.  To  this  end,  we  have  postu¬ 
lated  an  unobservable  probability  space  ftg  which  maps  into 
the  observable  space  ft.  This  unobservable  space  is  modeled 
as  a  cross  product  of  three  distinct  probability  spaces.  The 

first  of  these, ft  ,  corresponds  to  the  randomness  of  the  sig- 
S1 

nal  process.  The  random  nature  of  the  noise  process  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  probability  space  ft  .  Finally  ft  corre- 

s2  s3 

sponds  to  the  randomness  of  the  hypothesis  sequences.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  rate  parameters  by  taking  the 
expectation  of  these  parameters  over  the  appropriate  proba¬ 
bility  space  as  follows 

-  _  N 

Ag(t,r;w)  ■  Eg^  {A  g(  t,r;w  ;co  s  )|Z  }  (24) 

and 

N. 

An(t,r;w)  -  Eg^  {An(t,r;w;u>s^)  |Z  (25) 
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In  Meer's  simulation,  equation  (24)  is  simplified  by  e- 
valuating  equation  (l)  at  the  filter  estimate,  with  A,H  and 
R  assumed  to  be  time  invariant  to  get  the  signal  rate  param¬ 
eter  for  the  measurement,  i.e. 

X_  -  Aexp{-[r-Hx( t) ]TR~^[r-Hx( t) ]/2  }  (26) 

5  — 

The  evaluation  of  equation  (25)  is  made  even  simpler  by  mod¬ 
eling  the  noise  as  uniformly  distributed  over  the  detectors' 

A 

field  of  view.  Thus  X  is  simply  a  constant  for  the  filter 

n 

model . 

From  the  form  of  equation  (21),  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
weighting  factors  are  amenable  to  being  calculated  recursive¬ 
ly.  Thus  it  is  only  necessary  to  calculate  the  current  val¬ 
ues  of  the  rate  parameters  based  upon  the  latest  event  to 
update  the  weighting  factors,  rather  than  storing  the  whole 
event  and  estimation  history. 

Limitation  of  Hypotheses 

The  key  to  limiting  the  growth  of  the  number  of  estima¬ 
tors  needed  lies  in  the  use  of  the  conditional  probabilities 
already  in  use  as  the  weighting  functions.  This  section  will 
examine  two  methods  which  may  be  used  to  limit  the  estima¬ 
tor's  growth. 

Best  Half  Method.  We  will  begin  with  the  method  devel¬ 
oped  by  Neer  in  his  dissertation.  The  basis  of  this  method 
is  to  decide  which  hypothesis  for  the  oldest  retained  event 
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(the  event  which  occurred  at  t^  where  i»Nt~D+l,  where  D  is  the 
memory  Depth)  in  the  hypothesis  tree  is  the  most  correct  and 
to  discard  that  half  of  the  elemental  filter  bank  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  less  correct  hypothesis.  This  effectively  limits 
the  number  of  elemental  filters  to  2^. 

The  algorithm  for  the  best  half  method  initially  begins 
the  same  as  the  MMAE  filter  with  a  growing  hypothesis  tree  un¬ 
til  the  number  of  events  observed  equals  D,  the  desired  depth 
of  the  hypothesis  tree.  Once  the  number  of  events  observed 
exceeds  D,  it  becomes  necessary  to  eliminate  the  less  accurate 
half  of  the  hypothesis  tree.  This  decision  is  made  by  summing 
the  weighting  factors  for  the  lower  half  of  the  tree  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  estimate  of  how  correct  that  set  of  hypotheses  is, 
then  doing  the  same  thing  for  the  upper  half  of  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  tree.  By  "lower  tree  half",  we  mean  that  portion  of  the 
tree  corresponding  to  the  most  recent  branches  going  downward 
(i.e.,  the  most  recent  event  is  indicated  to  be  a  noise  e- 
vent),  and  similarly  for  the  "upper  half"  corresponding  to 
the  most  recent  event  being  indicated  as  signal. 

Now  that  we  have  a  probability  of  how  correct  each  half 
of  the  tree  is,  we  compare  them.  If  the  hypotheses  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  tree  are  more  probable  than  those  in  the 
lower  half,  we  propagate  the  upper  half  of  the  estimates  to 
the  next  event  time  and  update  them,  while  discarding  the 
lower  half  of  the  tree.  Also  the  weighting  factors  must  be 
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Figure  4.  Best  Half  Method. 

normalized  so  that  the  reduced  set  of  weighting  factors  will 
still  sum  to  unity.  In  the  opposite  case,  the  lower  half  of 
the  tree  is  the  one  retained  while  the  upper  half  is  ignored. 

Figure  4  may  help  in  understanding  the  algorithm  by  il¬ 
lustrating  it  for  the  case  of  D*2.  The  solid  lines  depict 
the  propagation  and  update  paths  when  the  upper  half  is  the 
most  probable  set  of  hypotheses.  The  dashed  lines  depict 
the  propagation  and  update  paths  when  the  lower  half  is  the 
more  probable  set  of  hypotheses. 

Merge  Method.  While  the  best  half  algorithm  makes  good 
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use  of  the  possible  measurement  history,  it  is  discarding  a 
portion  of  the  possible  hypotheses,  in  order  to  limit  the  mem¬ 
ory  requirements  of  the  estimator.  Weiss  and  co-workers  (Ref 
36)  have  proposed  another  method  for  limiting  the  hypothesis 
tree  that  attempts  to  preserve  that  history  more  fully. 

The  key  to  the  merge  method  lies  in  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  MMAE  to  pairs  of  hypotheses  within  the  hypothesis 
tree.  We  begin  by  identifying  two  hypotheses  which  are  iden¬ 
tical  except  for  the  oldest  event  represented;  thus  we  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  oldest  event  in  our  hypotheses  was  a  noise 
event  or  a  signal  event: 


hjt(Nt-D+l)  -  {0} 
N, 

hk  (Nt“D+1>  "  {1} 


(27) 


with  all  other  events  in  the  two  hypotheses  equal.  In  our 
numbering  scheme  k-j+2^/2.  A  weighted  sum  of  the  estimates 
associated  with  these  two  hypotheses  is  taken  using  forms  of 
equations  (19)  and  (20)  modified  as  follows 

x'(t)  -  (Pr[h. |ZNt]tj(t)  +  Pr[hk|ZNt]xk(t>  /a  (28) 

and 

lj(t)  -  (Prthjlz  t](ij(t)+rJj(t)-JJ(t)][7j(t)4:(t)]T} 

N  „  (29) 

♦  Pr[hk|Z  t](£k(t)+[xk<t)-tj(t)][;k(t)-xr(t)]T))/a 
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Figure  5.  Merge  Method. 

where 

N,  N.  N. 

a  -  Pr[hr|Z  -  Pr[h.|Z  fc]  +  Pr[hk|Z  fc]  (30) 

These  calculations  are  performed  for  j-0  to  j“2D_1-l.  In 
Figure  5,  the  method's  application  for  the  D*2  case  is  illus¬ 
trated.  The  solid  lines  depict  the  previously  explained  hy¬ 
pothesis  growth.  The  dashed  lines  show  how  the  intermediate 
step  at  t?_^,  immediately  after  the  elemental  updates  and 
the  weighted  summation  are  performed  via  equations  (12),  (13), 
(19),  and  (20)  and  before  the  hypothesis  doubling  can  take 


place,  introduced  to  reduce  the  number  of  hypotheses  by  half 
to  prevent  growth  beyond  the  imposed  limits. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of  retaining  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  full  set  of  possible  hypotheses  while  maintaining 
limits  on  the  number  of  elemental  estimators  used  and  is  thus 
potentially  more  accurate  than  the  best  half  algorithm.  How¬ 
ever,  the  method  is  also  somewhat  more  difficult  from  a  compu¬ 
tational  standpoint,  making  the  choice  of  method  used  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  application. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  outlined  the  Snyder  and  Fishman 
estimator  which  is  used  as  the  basic  element  of  the  MMAE.  The 
hypothesis  tree  underlying  the  MMAE  structure  used  by  Meer  was 
explained.  Also  shown  was  the  calculation  of  the  weighting 
factors.  Finally,  the  Best  Half  and  Merge  methods  for  limit¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  estimator  was  outlined  for  the  reader. 

In  the  following  chapter,  the  design  of  the  full  state 
feedback  controller  to  be  used  with  the  Meer  filter  for  the 
purposes  of  regulation  and  tracking  with  the  beam  will  be  de¬ 
veloped. 
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Ill  Controller  Design 

This  chapter  will  go  through  the  development  of  the  con¬ 
troller  implemented  for  both  the  Regulator  and  the  Tracker 
problems.  The  first  section  deals  with  the  design  of  the 
constant  gain  regulator  used.  The  next  section  deals  with 
the  target  model  and  the  tracking  filter  associated  with  it 
for  use  in  the  tracker  simulation.  Finally,  the  constant  gain 
tracker  is  developed. 

The  controller  design  is  initially  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  Linear  system,  Quadratic  cost  criteria  and  full-state 
feedback.  By  assuming  that  the  states  are  perfectly  known,  it 
is  possible  to  derive  an  LQ  regulator  and  tracker  through  the 
use  of  backward  Riccati  difference  equations.  Then,  by  assumed 
certainty  equivalence  one  can  provide  the  regulator  the  output 
of  the  Meer  filter,  and  the  outputs  of  a  Meer  and  Kalman  fil¬ 
ter  for  the  tracker,  rather  than  the  actual  states,  to  synthe¬ 
size  an  appropriate  controller. 

Regulator 

Some  further  assumptions  governing  the  implementation  of 
the  regulator  controller  were  the  use  of  a  one-dimensional 
first-order  system  model,  and  the  decision  to  use  constant 
gains  in  the  controller.  This  was  done  primarily  to  keep  the 
computations  simple  and  to  limit  the  performance  analysis  re¬ 
quirements.  For  these  assumptions,  the  cost-minimizing  con- 
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troller  takes  the  general  vector  form 

u(t.)  -  -G^t.)  (31) 

where  this  term  is  added  to  the  system  differential  equation 
(2)  and  the  estimator  propagation  equation  for  the  mean  (10). 
Thus,  under  the  first-forder  and  time  invariance  assumptions, 
these  equations  become,  respectively, 


js(t)  -  ( -  1/x  )  x  (  t )  +  u(ti)  +  Gw(  t)  (32) 

x(t)  »  (-1/T)x(t)  +  u(tt)  (33) 

where  t  is  the  system's  time  constant. 

The  quadratic  cost  function  we  are  attempting  to  minimize 
has  the  form 


J 


N 

E  {I 


i-0 


[xT(ti)X(t.)x(ti)  +  uT(ti)U(ti)u(t.)] 
+  x  ^N+P-f^N+l^2 


(34) 


where  the  X(t^)  and  X^  weighting  matrices  are  positive  semi- 
definite  and  the  U(t^)  matrices  are  positive  definite. 

The  gains  in  (31)  are  generated  from  the  solution  of  the 
backqard  Riccati  recursion 


£c<‘i>  *  [U<t1).Bj)tt)Kc(tl+1)Bd(tl)]-1 


(35) 
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Kc<ti>  ’  X(t)  *  i.T(ti  +  1)Kc(ti  +  1) 

(36) 

•[l(ti+1,ti)-Bd(ti)Gc(ti)] 
solved  backwards  from  the  terminal  condition 

£c<W  ■  *£  <37> 

For  the  purposes  of  this  effort  B^(t^),  the  control  input  ma¬ 
trix,  is  assumed  to  be  unity,  as  is  the  weighting  matrix  X(t^) 
because  the  X/U  ratio  is  the  important  factor  in  the  determina 
tion  of  the  steady-state  gains.  The  weighting  matrix  U(t^) 
and  the  state  transition  matrix  $(t^+^,t^)  become  scalar  con¬ 
stants  for  the  first-order  system  under  consideration.  Be¬ 
cause  we  desire  to  implement  a  constant  gain  controller,  all 
that  is  desired  is  the  steady  state  solution  to  the  Riccati 
recursion  equations  (35)-(37).  So  it  is  possible  to  simplify 
the  recursion  equations  to  the  algebraic  equations 

K2  +  K[U-l-$2]  -  U  -  0  (38) 

Gc  -  *K/(U+K)  (39) 

Because  the  equations  used  to  derive  the  feedback  gain  were 
difference  equations,  the  control  value  was  assumed  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  into  the  equations  at  discrete  intervals.  But  the  meas¬ 
urement  update  times  are  distributed  randomly,  so  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  distribute  the  control  as  a  constant  input  to  the  dif- 
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ferential  equations  (32)  and  (33)  over  the  entire  control  in¬ 
terval.  An  appropriate  ’’pseudo-continuous"  gain  is  derived 
by  inverting  the  discretization  process 

Gc*(ti)  -  J  1+1$(ti+1-T)Grx(ti)dt  (40) 

tj. 

yielding  as  the  gain  to  be  used  in  regulating  the  beam 

Gr  -  Gc/{r [l-exp(-Atc/t) ]}  (41) 

where  A t  is  the  time  interval  between  the  feedback  sampling 
of  the  states. 

As  an  aid  to  evaluating  the  regulator  performance,  two 
control  modes  were  provided  in  the  simulation.  Mode  one  ar¬ 
tificially  draws  the  system  state  directly  from  the  simulation 
of  the  beam,  while  mode  two  uses  the  estimate  made  by  the  Meer 
estimator.  This  allows  direct  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the 
filter  on  the  closed-loop  system. 

Target  and  Track  Filter 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  Meer  filter 
in  a  tracking  problem,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  a  target 
simulation  and  to  implement  a  tracking  filter  to  use  with  it. 
It  was  decided  to  model  the  target  position  as  the  output  of 
a  first-order  shaping  filter  driven  by  white  Gaussian  noise 

xr(t)  -  (-1/T)xr(t)  +  Gw(t)  (42) 
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where  2sr(t)  is  the  random  variable  describing  the  position  of 
the  target's  image  on  the  detector  plane  and  T  is  the  target 
time  constant.  This  target  model  was  chosen  rather  than  the 
more  realistic  first  order  acceleration  model  for  the  sake  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  LQ  synthesis.  Simplicity  has  been  chosen 
over  realism  in  this  case  because  we  are  only  involved  in  a 
feasibility  study  and  wish  to  use  only  the  simplest  of  con¬ 
trollers  to  avoid  more  complex  controller  design  issues.  For 
example,  if  a  first  order  acceleration  process  was  used,  there 
would  be  poles  on  the  imaginary  axis  and  we  could  not  be  as¬ 
sured  of  a  solution  to  the  Riccati  equation. 

By  specifying  the  strength  of  the  measurement  noise  as 
well  as  the  target's  time  constant  and  the  strength  of  its 
driving  noise,  it  was  possible  to  implement  the  square  root 
form  of  the  Kalman  filter  embedded  in  the  SOFE  software  for 
the  tracking  filter  (Refs  17,  24).  Thus  we  can  avoid  the  nu¬ 
merical  problems  of  the  standard  Kalman  filter. 

Because  the  filter  and  the  target  model  were  so  well 
matched,  it  was  felt  that  some  unmodeled  effects  should  be 
present  in  the  target.  The  author  decided  to  add  a  sinusoidal 
driving  function  to  equation  (42)  of  the  form 

V«[sinvt]  (43) 

Because  we  do  not  wish  the  target  to  stray  too  far  from  the 
central  region  of  the  detector  array,  for  example  between  plus 
or  minus  two  centimeters,  we  use  the  following  relationship 
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between  the  steady-state  magnitudes  of  the  input  and  output 
sinusoids 


2cm  *  V/l/(v2  +  T'2)]  (44) 

making  it  possible  to  define  the  following  relationship 

v  -  Am/ 2)2-T"2  (45) 


Tracker 

For  the  tracking  problem,  it  is  desired  to  minimize  the 
error  between  the  beam  position  and  the  target  position.  To 
use  LQ  controller  synthesis,  the  two  independent  state  pro¬ 
cesses  are  expressed  as  a  single  augmented  state  process, 
where 


y(ti)  -  C(ti)x(ti) 


(46) 


yr(ti> 


£c(ti>xr(ti) 


(47) 


so  that  the  error  signal  to  be  regulated  to  zero  is  expressed 
as  (Ref  17:115,  Vol  III) 

e(tA)  -  [C(ti)  -Cr(t.)] 

By  extension  of  equation  (31)  and  appropriate  partitioning, 
it  is  possible  to  derive  the  feedback  law  (Ref  17:116,  Vol 
HI) 


x(t.) 


xr(ti) 


(48) 
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(49) 


u ( t i )  -  ■5ci^(ti)"2c2xr^ti'> 

Similar  partitioning  of  the  backward  Riccati  recursion  equa¬ 
tions  reveals  that  the  solution  for  G^  is  mathematically  i- 
dentical  to  that  of  the  regulator  problem  presented  in  equa¬ 
tions  ( 35 )  —  ( 37)  .  The  gain  may  thus  be  derived  by  the 
use  of  the  additional  equations 

Gc2(tl>  * 

(50) 

where  £r(  t.^ ,  t^)  is  the  state  transition  matrix  associated 
with  the  target  model,  and 

Kr(ti)  «-  CT(ti)Y(ti)Cr(t.) 

+  4.TCfci+i»  ti^r('ti+l^-r<'ti+l’ti^ 

-£1<ti>BS<ti>Mtl+i>Vtl+1.t1>  (si) 

yvi*  -  '’(‘wfe'vi*  (52) 

where  for  this  problem  the  C,  Cr  matrices,  the  weighting  ma¬ 
trix  Y  and  the  control  input  matrix  are  all  set  to  unity. 
As  we  desire  a  constant  gain  for  this  portion  of  the  con¬ 
troller  as  well,  the  steady-state  solution  of  the  equations 
simplify  to 
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(53) 


Gc2  "  £Kr*r  '  U  +  Kc] 

K  *  -1/[1  +  G  .$>  -  **  ]  (54) 

r  L  cl  r  r J  K  ' 

substituting  equation  (54)  into  equation  (53)  yields 

Gc2  “  -  *rA[U+Kc  l+Gcl$r-$$r]}  (55) 

which,  because  of  the  random  event  distribution,  must  also  be 
converted  to  a  pseudo-continuous  gain  as  in  equation  (41). 

Four  additional  control  modes  were  added  for  the  track¬ 
er,  to  to  help  determine  the  impact  of  the  Meer  and  Kalman 
filters  on  the  closed  loop  system.  These  four  modes  corre¬ 
spond  to  all  the  combinations  of  artificial  full-state  know¬ 
ledge  versus  feedback  of  estimated  states  for  both  the  beam 
centroid  state  and  the  target  location  state. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  constant  gain  regulator  and  tracker 
were  derived  for  controlling  the  particle  beam.  A  target 
model  was  also  determined  for  use  in  the  simulation.  The 
nest  chapter  will  deal  with  the  design  of  the  simulation 
used  to  evaluate  the  filter  and  the  controller. 
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IV  Simulation  Design  and  Performance  Analysis 

This  chapter  contains  the  simulation  design  used  for  the 
MMAE  evaluation,  and  a  discussion  of  the  performance  criteria 
which  will  be  used  in  the  next  chapter.  The  first  section 
will  deal  with  the  simulation  software  developed  and  used  by 
Meer  and  the  further  modifications  which  were  necessary  to 
incorporate  feedback  control.  The  final  section  covers  the 
evaluation  of  the  performance  parameters  used  to  analyze  the 
simulation  results. 

Simulation  Design 

For  the  simulation  of  his  filter,  Meer  adapted  SOFE 
(Simulation  for  Optimal  Filter  Evaluation),  a  software  tool 
already  in  existence  for  the  evaluation  of  fixed  update  in¬ 
terval  extended  Kalman  filters  (Ref  24).  This  was  done  by 
altering  the  executive  so  that  one  of  the  user-defined  sub¬ 
routines  was  called  at  random  intervals  governed  by  two  in¬ 
verse  mappings  of  a  Poisson  distribution,  to  simulate  the 
random  nature  of  the  event  observation  times.  Into  this 
routine  he  placed  the  algorithms  necessary  to  propagate  the 
elemental  Snyder-Fishman  estimators,  to  update  the  elements 
in  accordance  with  their  related  hypotheses,  to  calculate 
the  weighting  factors  and  to  generate  the  overall  estimate 
as  a  probabilistically  weighted  average  of  the  elemental 
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estimates.  Also  included  was  the  algorithm  for  the  Best  Half 
method  to  limit  the  number  of  elemental  filters  required  of 
the  estimator. 

This  was  done  under  the  assumption  that  the  beam  cen¬ 
troid  could  be  modeled  as  the  output  of  a  first-order  shap¬ 
ing  filter  driven  by  white  noise,  thereby  simplifying  the 
elemental  estimator  equations  for  one  spatial  dimension  to 
scalar  equations.  The  weighting  factors  were  calculated  as¬ 
suming  R,  the  beam  dispersion  as  well  as  A,  the  signal  rate 

A 

parameter  constant,  and  X  ,  the  noise  rate  parmeter,  to  be 
time-invariant  and  perfectly  known  quantities.  The  rate  pa¬ 
rameters  are  defined  by 


Expected  number  of  signal  events 
/2tTr[ duration  of  simulation] 


(56) 


L[SNR] 


(57) 


where  L  is  the  length  of  the  detector  array  and  SNR  denotes 
the  signal- to-noise  ratio.  The  system  time  constant  t,  as 
defined  in  equation  (32),  and  the  square  root  of  the  strength 
of  the  driving  noise  g-/GQG^.  were  also  assumed  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  known  and  time-invariant.  The  parameter  values  used 
in  this  study  will  be  presented  along  with  the  discussion  of 


the  simulator  results  in  Chapter  V. 

Discrete  Feedback  Update.  In  order  to  incorporate  dis- 


crete  updates  o£  the  feedback  control,  it  was  necessary  to 
separate  the  single  routine  that  Meer  had  governing  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  update  of  the  elemental  filters  into  two  routines, 
one  dealing  with  the  filters'  propagation  and  the  other  up¬ 
dating  the  filters  and  calculating  the  new  weighted  estimate. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  add  to  the  routine  that  deter¬ 
mined  the  next  event  time  for  the  estimators  to  be  propagated 
to,  an  additional  process  which  set  up  the  fixed  interval 
control  feedback  update  times.  This  is  because  in  the  last 
chapter,  it  was  decided  to  implement  a  fixed-sample-period 
controller,  with  the  sampling  period  chosen  on  thebasis  of 
the  natural  transients  of  the  system  and  other  sampling  rate 
considerations,  in  the  form  of  a  feedback  law  involving  the 
current  best  state  estimates,  whereas  the  filter's  update 
periods  are  driven  by  the  observed  even  times.  Thus,  the 
logic  involved  basically  tests  the  current  time  of  the  sub¬ 
routine  call  against  each  of  the  three  processes  (signal, 
noise  or  control)  governing  the  next  time  to  call  the  rou¬ 
tine  for  each  process,  and  determines  if  an  event  is  to  be 
incorporated  or  the  feedback  value  updated.  Then  which  ever 
process  had  given  rise  to  the  current  call  time  calculates 
the  next  time  that  process  will  need  to  call  the  subrou¬ 
tine,  with  the  feedback  process  based  upon  fixed  time  inter¬ 
vals,  while  the  signal  and  noise  processes  are  each  generated 
by  inverse  mapping  of  a  Poisson  distribution  from  a  random 
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number  generator.  Finally,  the  closest  of  these  three  future 
times  to  the  current  time  is  determined  and  the  filter  bank 
is  propagated  to  that  time.  Figure  6  provides  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  logic  as  an  aid  to  understanding. 

Inverse  Poisson  Mapping.  Because  the  time  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  events  of  the  signal  and  noise  processes  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  Poisson  distribution,  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  a  method  of  generating  random  numbers  that  would  fit 
the  probability  distribution  function 

f ( At , u)  -  (1/ y)exp( -A t/y )  (58) 

where  u  is  the  mean  time  between  events  for  a  process.  By 
using  a  pseudorandom  code  to  generate  p,  a  random  number  un¬ 
iformly  distributed  between  zero  and  one,  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  realizations  of  At  which  fit  a  Poisson  distribution 
by  inverse  mapping  equation  (58)  as  follows 

At-  -Uln(p)  (59) 

This  is  what  was  implemented  in  Meer's  simulation  for  each 
process  to  generate  event  times. 

Inverse  Gaussian  Mapping.  SOFE  provides  a  generator 
for  random  numbers  selected  from  a  Gaussian  distribution 
which  operates  by  adding  twelve  random  number  calls  from  a 
pseudorandom  code  providing  numbers  uniformly  distributed 
between  zero  and  one.  The  Central  Limit  Theorem  tells  us 
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that  such  a  summation  yields  a  close  approximation  to  a  Gaus¬ 
sian  distribution  with  a  mean  of  six  and  a  standard  deviation 
of  one,  so  six  is  subtracted  to  get  a  zero  mean  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  then  multiplied  by  the  desired  standard  deviation  and 
the  mean  of  the  desired  distribution  is  then  added.  Meer  did 


not  alter  this  routine,  but  this  author  felt  that,  as  the 
Poisson  process  generators  used  only  a  single  random  number 
call,  it  was  conceptually  more  elegant  and  computationally 
more  beneficial  to  substitute  an  inverse  mapping  of  the  Gaus¬ 
sian  distribution. 


y  +  o/-ln< 


2p>l 


where  u  is  the  mean  of  the  distribution,  a  is  the  standard 
deviation,  5  is  the  realization  generated,  and  p  is  again  the 
output  of  the  pseudorandom  code  used.  Thus  only  a  single  ran¬ 
dom  number  call  was  used  here  as  well.  This  also  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  substantially  reducing  the  number  of  calls  to  the 
pseudorandom  code,  which  may  be  an  important  consideration  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  number  of  Monte  Carlo  runs  (200)  required 
for  adequate  statistics  in  this  case. 


Performance  Analyses 


In  this  section  a  brief  look  will  be  taken  at  how  the 
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performance  parameters  used  to  evaluate  the  filter  performance 
and  that  of  the  Regulator  and  the  Tracker  are  determined. 

This  is  done  through  the  use  of  a  software  tool  developed  for 
use  with  SOFE  known  as  SOFEPL,  a  Plotting  Post  processor  for 
"SOFE",  (Ref  25)  which  accepts  the  time  history  of  all  the 
Monte  Carlo  runs  output  by  SOFE  to  produce  sample  statistics 
cf  means  and  covariances  as  functions  of  time. 

The  simulations  are  run  over  a  period  of  100  seconds. 

The  results  observed  in  Meer's  dissertation  were  obtained  by 
taking  the  value  of  the  root  mean  squared  (RMS)  error  at  t=50 
seconds.  The  RMS  error  is  chosen  as  the  measure  of  perform¬ 
ance  in  this  (and  subsequent  sensitivity  tests)  because  it 
gives  a  measure  of  the  error  of  the  estimator  from  the  true 
value  regardless  of  sign.  If  we  used  the  actual  error,  a  pos¬ 
itive  error  on  one  run  could  be  canceled  by  a  negative  error 
on  another  run,  resulting  in  an  incorrectly  low  ensemble  av¬ 
erage.  However,  as  the  RMS  error  still  exhibited  some  small 
variations  with  time,  it  was  felt  that  a  better  performance 
parameter  could  be  obtained  by  averaging  the  RMS  errors  ob¬ 
served  for  t>50  seconds.  The  averaging  of  the  RMS  errors  in 
the  last  half  of  the  simulation  is  done  to  obtain  a  better 
estimate  of  steady-state  error  that  is  being  converged  upon 
by  the  Monte  Carlo  simulation.  Because  the  time  average  of 
several  values  is  taken,  it  is  also  possible  to  obtain  a 
s  tandard  deviation  about  this  time  average  that  provides  a 
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measure  of  how  well  the  simulation  is  converging  upon  the 
steady-state  error.  We  begin  sampling  the  RMS  error  at  t=5C 
seconds  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  filter  startup  tran¬ 
sients  on  the  performance  results. 

Because  SOFEPL  was  designed  primarily  as  an  aid  in  fil¬ 
ter  design,  its  standard  options  derive  ensemble  statistics 
mainly  for  the  error  between  a  reference  model  state  and  a 
filter  state,  which  are  not  suitable  for  judging  the  control¬ 
ler  performance.  However,  SOFEPL  does  have  provision  for  us¬ 
er-defined  plots,  by  writing  two  small  subroutines  for  inser¬ 
tion  into  the  program.  For  the  evaluation  of  the  regulator, 
the  first  of  these  routines,  which  stores  the  sums  necessary 
to  perform  the  ensemble  statistics,  summed  the  simulations' 
beam  state  and  the  square  of  the  beam  state  for  each  time 
that  SOFE  output  it.  The  second  subroutine  performed  the 
calculations  necessary  to  get  an  RMS  time  history  of  the  beam. 
This  is  an  appropriate  value  to  derive  for  judging  the  regula¬ 
tor  performance  since  the  regulator  design  was  based  upon  a 
quadratic  cost  upon  the  closed-loop  system's  deviation  from 
zero.  If  we  were  interested  in  doing  more  than  a  feasibility 
study  for  this  control  scheme,  it  would  also  have  been  appro- - 
priate  to  look  at  the  RMS  value  of  the  applied  control,  but  we 
are  only  examining  the  feasibility  of  the  method,  so  these 
values  were  not  considered.  For  the  tracker,  because  the  er¬ 
ror  to  be  minimized  was  that  between  the  beam  and  the  target, 


the  first  subroutine  stored  the  sums  of  that  error  and  its 
square.  It  was  not  necessary  to  change  the  calculations  in 
the  second  subroutine  for  the  tracker  to  get  the  RMS  error 
history  of  the  simulation.  These  time  histories  were  similar¬ 
ly  averaged  over  the  last  half  of  the  simulation  period  to  a- 
void  transients  influencing  the  performance  parameters. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  shown  the  major  features  of  the 
simulation  to  be  used  in  evaluating  the  filter  and  controller 
performance.  The  parameters  to  be  used  in  evaluating  the  per¬ 
formance  have  also  been  explained. 

The  next  chapter  will  present  the  results  gained  from 
the  simulation. 
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V  Results 


The  results  obtained  from  Monte  Carlo  simulations  of  the 
estimator  and  the  controller  are  presented  in  this  chapter. 

The  goal  of  these  simulations  is  to  determine  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  estimation  and  control  methods  presented 
in  the  earlier  chapters  as  several  of  the  major  parameters 
are  varied,  and  to  investigate  the  sensitivity  to  these  param¬ 
eters.  Although  the  actual  values  of  the  parameters  used  are 
appropriate  for  a  tracking  application,  they  are  not  taken 
from  a  specific  problem.  Therefore,  the  error  performance 
results  are  useful  as  a  relative  measure  of  performance  as 
the  parameters  are  changed,  rather  than  as  an  absolute  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  estimators'  performance  in  a  specific  application. 
In  the  first  section,  some  preliminary  results  are  presented, 
including  sample  plots  from  SOFEPL  and  the  sensitivity  of  the 
simulation  to  the  number  of  Monte  Carlo  runs  used.  In  the 
next  section,  the  two  methods  of  limiting  the  estimators' 
size,  Best  Half  and  Merge,  are  compared  while  the  sensitivity 
of  the  methods  to  six  major  parameters  is  shown. 

In  the  third  section,  the  performance  of  the  regulator 
is  presented  with  respect  to  the  six  parameters  used  previous¬ 
ly.  Finally,  the  sensitivity  of  the  tracker  to  four  param¬ 
eters  associated  with  the  target  is  presented. 
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General  Results 

Figure  7  shows  the  true  value  of  x  and  the  multiple  mod¬ 
el  adaptive  estimator  output  averaged  over  200  simulations  of 
the  filter.  The  true  value  of  x  is  displayed  by  the  solid 
line  and  the  broken  line  is  the  filter's  estimate  of  x.  The 
values  of  the  various  parameters  are  listed  on  the  figure. 

In  all  these  figures,  the  expected  number  of  signal  point 
process  events  is  100  unless  otherwise  noted.  The  results 
displayed  in  this  section  are  based  upon  the  use  of  the  Best 
Half  method  developed  by  Meer.  These  sample  runs  were  made 
by  passing  to  the  filter  the  true  initial  conditions,  Xq  * 

5cm.  The  smoothness  of  x  with  respect  to  x  is  inherent  be¬ 
cause  x  is  a  weighted  sum  of  eight  elemental  estimators,  and 
the  filter  is  given  the  exact  dynamical  model  for  x. 

The  ensemble  average  for  the  error  statistics,  for  this 
200  run  example  are  shown  in  Figure  8.  The  solid  line  in  Fig¬ 
ure  8  is  the  ensemble  average  of  the  error,  where  the  error  is 
defined  as  x-x.  The  two  irregular  broken  lines  are  the  ensem¬ 
ble  averages  of  the  error  plus  or  minus  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  error.  The  two  relatively  smooth  dashed  lines  are  plus 
and  minus  the  average  of  the  square  root  of  the  filter  vari¬ 
ance.  The  filter  variance  is  the  filter's  estimate  of  how  well 
it  is  performing.  Of  importance  here  is  the  fact  that  the  fil¬ 
ter's  estimate  of  its  error  is  similar  to  its  actual  perform¬ 
ance  and  that  the  filter  variance  neither  diverges  nor  goes  to 
zero . 
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In  Monte  Carlo  simulations,  as  more  simulation  runs  are 
made  the  sample  statistics  become  smoother.  An  important  ques¬ 
tion  is,  how  many  runs  are  sufficient  to  give  accurate  perform¬ 
ance  data  without  expending  an  excessive  amount  of  computation 
time?  One  method  of  addressing  this  question  is  to  vary  the 
number  of  simulation  runs  for  a  fixed  set  of  input  parameters 
and  observe  the  error  statistics.  As  more  runs  are  made,  the 
error  statistics  should  converge  to  a  final  value.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  9.  In  this  figure, 
the  number  of  runs  is  varied  from  two  to  2000,  and  the  average 
of  the  root  mean  squared  (RMS)  error  for  t>50  seconds  is  plot¬ 
ted  by  the  solid  line.  In  Figure  9,  we  are  not  interested  in 
the  actual  value  of  the  RMS  error.  Instead,  we  are  looking 
for  a  point  beyond  which  there  is  little  change  in  the  error. 
The  value  of  the  error  is  erratic  for  less  than  100  runs. 


For  100  or  more  runs,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  conver¬ 
gence  towards  a  steady  state  RMS  error  to  be  gained.  Based 
on  this,  the  plotted  results  in  all  the  subsequent  sections 
are  for  Monte  Carlo  simulations  with  ensemble  averaging  over 
200  runs . 

Best  Half  versus  Merge 

In  the  following  sections,  the  sensitivity  of  the  two 
formulations  of  the  estimator  to  changes  in  several  of  their 
major  parameters  will  be  investigated.  The  general  method  is 
to  vary  one  parameter  while  keeping  the  rest  constant.  In 
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Figure  9.  Sensitivity  to  Number  of  Monte  Carlo  Runs. 


this  study,  six  parameters  associated  with  the  processes  and 
the  estimator  are  examined;  five  of  these  parameters  are  var¬ 
ied  about  a  design  point.  The  first  of  these  parameters  is 


g,  the  square  root  of  the  driving  noise  strength,  with  a  de¬ 
sign  value  of  0.2  cm,  and  thus  w  is  in  units  of  sec  ^  to  be 
compatible  with  Eq  (2).  Next  comes  the  expected  number  of 
signal  counts  which  is  set  to  100.  The  design  point  value  of 
the  time  constant  t  is  20  seconds.  The  signal  to  noise  ratio 
is  set  to  20,  a  relatively  high  value.  The  depth  of  the  es¬ 
timator  which  determines  the  number  of  elemental  estimators 
in  use  is  3;  however,  the  depth  sensitivity  to  be  seen  later 
is  evaluated  about  a  more  demanding  design  point  than  the 

standard  being  discussed  here.  Finally,  the  beam  dispersion 
2 

used  is  0.5  cm  .  The  parameter  values  used  are  substantial¬ 
ly  the  same  as  those  used  by  Meer  in  evaluating  the  Best 
Half  method  in  his  simulation.  This  was  done  so  that  confi¬ 
dence  could  be  established  in  the  simulation  results.  The 
performance  measure  for  the  evaluation  of  the  sensitivity  is 
the  time  average  of  the  RMS  error  for  t>50  seconds  as  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  last  chapter.  In  the  figures  accompanying  the 
following  sections,  the  solid  lines  with  data  points  marked 
by  B's  depict  the  results  obtained  for  the  Best  Half  method, 
while  the  broken  lines  with  data  points  marked  by  M's  are 
the  results  obtained  through  the  use  of  the  Merge  method.  In 
all  cases,  the  number  of  Monte  Carlo  runs  is  200.  We  begin 
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by  looking  at  the  effect  of  the  noise  strength. 

Sensitivity  to  g.  The  parameter  g  is  the  square  root  of 
the  strength  of  the  white  Gaussian  noise  driving  the  dynamics 
of  the  unobserved  process  x,  as  seen  in  Eq  (2).  The  curves 
in  Figure  10. show  the  performance  of  the  estimators  as  g  is 
varied  from  0.01  to  1.0  cm.  The  trend  as  expected;  as  the 
dynamic  driving  noise  increases,  the  ability  of  the  estimator 
to  track  the  changes  diminishes  and  the  RMS  error  increases. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  10,  the  RMS  error  for  the 
two  implementations  is  virtually  identical  for  the  lower 
noise  levels.  However,  as  the  noise  level  rises  above  0.1 
cm,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Merge  method  provides  slightly 
better  results  until  the  noise  level  increases  to  1.0  cm 
where  they  again  appear  to  be  comparable.  This  phenomenon 
may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  driving  noise  g  value  is  now 
larger  than  the  beam  dispersion  used  to  calculate  the  weight¬ 
ing  factors,  so  that  the  residuals  from  signal  process  events 
are  now  fairly  large  with  respect  to  the  beam  dispersion,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  signal  events  being 
rejected  as  if  they  were  noise  events.  Because  the  weighting 
factors  are  used  by  the  Merge  method  to  maintain  the  limit  on 
the  estimator  size  as  well  as  to  determine  the  overall  esti¬ 
mate,  (as  seen  in  Eqs  (28)-(30)  of  the  Merge  section),  it 
seems  only  natural  for  this  error  to  have  more  impact  on  the 
Merge  method. 
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Sensitivity  to  Expected  Number  of  Signal  Events.  In  Fig¬ 
ure  11,  the  time-averaged  RMS  error  is  plotted  against  the  ex¬ 
pected  number  of  point  process  signal  events.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  as  more  information  is  available  to  the  estimator  from 
the  signal  process,  the  RMS  error  goes  down.  It  should  be 
noted  that,  although  the  Merge  method  produces  better  esti¬ 
mates  at  the  higher  count  rates  than  the  Best  Half  method,  it 
is  also  computationally  more  difficult  and  thus  may  be  infeas¬ 
ible  to  implement  at  the  highest  count  rates.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  more  rapid  deterioration  of  the  Merge  method 
for  the  lower  count  rates.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  low¬ 
est  data  point  graphed  corresponds  to  an  average  time  between 
updates  of  10  seconds,  which  for  the  20  second  time  constant 
used  for  beam  dynamics  is  the  Shannon  sampling  theorem  (i.e. 
Nyquist  rate)  limit  of  the  system.  Because  of  the  Merge  meth¬ 
od  limiting  the  estimator  size  preserves  the  hypothesis  his¬ 
tory  by  taking  a  weighted  sum  of  pairs  of  estimators,  of  which 
one  member  of  the  pair  incorporates  one  less  update  than  the 
other,  the  situation  may  be  viewable  as  providing  a  slightly 
less  effective  updating  of  the  covariance  calculation  than 
that  provided  by  the  Best  Half  method.  This  effect  causes  the 
Merge  method  to  behave  more  poorly  than  the  Best  Half  method 
near  the  sampling  limit  (further  discussion  of  the  gain 
weighting  interpretation  takes  place  in  the  section  on 
weighting  factor  effects).  By  examining  the  relatively  smooth 
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Estimator  Performance  Versus  Expected  Number  of  Si9nal  Events 


Best  Half  method  curve,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  curve  is  also 
slightly  steeper  as  it  approaches  the  sampling  limit.  Thus 
the  Merge  method  is  merely  deteriorating  sooner  because  it 
reaches  its  effective  update  limit  sooner  than  the  Best  Half 
method.  As  described  before,  we  have  assumed  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  model.  It  is  expected  that  the  RMS  error  would 
be  much  larger  at  the  low  count  rates  if  the  dynamical  models 
of  the  true  process  and  the  filter  were  mismatched. 

Sensitivity  to  t.  The  sensitivity  of  the  RMS  error  to 
x  is  depicted  in  Figure  12.  As  can  be  seen,  there  is  a  strong 
trend  toward  increased  RMS  error  as  x  becomes  larger.  When  t 
is  large,  the  dynamics  of  x  depend  proportionately  more  on  the 
driving  noise  source  and  there  is  less  restoring  action  due  to 
the  F(t)x(t)dt  term  in  Eq  (2).  This  allows  errors  between  x 

A 

and  x  to  persist  for  longer  periods  between  signal  induced 
point  process  observations.  When  x  is  small,  any  errors  caused 
by  the  driving  noise  in  Eq  (2)  are  rapidly  reduced  as  the  out¬ 
put  decays  to  the  steady  state  value. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  curves,  the  Merge  Method  does  a 
better  job  for  the  longer  time  constants,  but  is  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  Best  Half  method  for  the  shorter  time  constants. 
This  is  as  expected  since  the  update  rate  remained  constant 
for  these  curves.  As  the  time  constant  gets  smaller,  the  sim¬ 
ulation  is  operating  closer  to  the  effective  sampling  rate 
limit  observed  earlier.  If  this  parameter  variation  had  been 
done  at  a  higher  sampling  rate,  the  curves  could  be  expected 
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to  start  diverging  at  a  smaller  value  of  the  time  constant. 
Also,  as  t  goes  to  0,  the  process  itself  is  becoming  more 
white  and  any  estimate  is  less  useful,  so  the  distinction 
between  different  forms  of  estimators  becomes  smaller. 

Sensitivity  to  SNR.  The  results  of  the  SNR  sensitivity 
tests  for  both  methods  are  shown  in  Figure  13.  Note  that, 
though  both  curves  show  a  downward  trend  over  most  of  the 
range  of  SNR,  for  values  above  5,  the  curves  seem  to  approach 
a  limit  asymptotically  for  their  performance.  The  Merge  meth¬ 
od  is  seen  to  perform  consistently  better  than  the  Best  Half 
method,  though  there  is  a  slight  indication  that  the  Best  Half 
method  is  approaching  another  performance  limit  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  SNR  values  used.  However,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
estimators'  performance  varies  relatively  little  over  a  wide 
range  of  SNR  and  that  the  worst  RMS  error  observed  is  only 
0.68  cm  for  an  expected  signal  to  noise  count  ratio  of  0.1. 

That  is,  one  signal  event  is  expected  for  every  10  noise  e- 
vents.  It  is  expected  that  the  RMS  error  would  increase  more 
rapidly  if  the  true  and  filter  models  were  mismatched. 

Sensitivity  to  D.  The  sensitivity  to  depth,  D,  is  shown 
in  Figure  14.  The  design  point  parameters  used  in  this  section 
are  different  from  those  used  in  the  other  sections,  with  a 
large  beam  dispersion  and  driving  noise  and  a  smaller  time 
constant  and  signal  to  noise  ratio.  This  design  point  was 
chosen  by  Meer  to  stress  the  estimator's  capabilities.  Note 


Figure  13.  Estimator  Performance  Versus  Signal  to  Nol 


that  the  error  axis  scale  on  this  plot  is  greatly  expanded  and 
the  variation  of  RMS  error  over  a  depth  range  of  one  to  eight 
is  very  small.  Because  of  this  expansion,  the  author  is  hes¬ 
itant  to  attach  any  significance  to  the  fact  that  the  slopes 
of  the  two  curves  have  different  signs.  This  suggests  that  at 
least  if  the  model  of  the  underlying  process  is  well  known,  it 
may  be  possible  to  get  by  with  only  two  elemental  estimators 
and  the  weighting  factor  calculation  to  obtain  acceptable  per¬ 
formance.  This  is  most  likely  a  function  of  a  scalar  Gauss- 
Markov  process  x  to  define  actual  beam  position.  Higher  order 
models  will  proabably  make  larger  depths  more  beneficial. 

Sensitivity  to  R.  The  sensitivity  to  R,  the  beam  disper¬ 
sion  parameter,  is  displayed  in  Figure  15.  It  is  apparent  from 
the  trend  of  the  curves  that  as  R  becomes  larger,  noise  induced 
events  near  the  signal  source  are  not  deweighted  as  strongly 
as  when  R  is  small.  Physically,  this  makes  sense  because  as 
the  beam  dispersion  becomes  larger,  the  projection  of  the  beam 
upon  the  sensor  array  takes  up  a  larger  proportion  of  the  to¬ 
tal  array  area.  Thus  the  proportion  of  noise-induced  events 
which  fall  within  this  area  to  those  rejected  because  they  are 
outside  this  area  increases,  thereby  increasing  the  error.  As 
can  be  seen,  the  Merge  method  performs  consistently  better,  as 
might  be  expected  since  by  performing  the  weighted  summation 
of  the  covariances  in  Eq  (29),  the  Merge  method  filter-computed 
covariance  tends  to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  Best  Half  meth- 
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od's.  This  causes  a  higher  gain  to  be  applied  to  those  events 
judged  to  be  signal-induced,  thereby  compensating  slightly  for 
those  signal-induced  events  erroneously  judged  by  the  estima¬ 
tor  to  be  noise-induced. 


Weighting  Factor  Effects 

In  this  section,  we  are  concerned  with  two  issues  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  weighting  functions,  acquisition  of  the 
beam  and  the  optimum  matching  of  the  observed  statistics  with 
the  filter's  predicted  performance  through  its  internally  com¬ 
puted  statistics. 

Acquisition .  Beginning  with  the  acquisition  issue,  Figure 
16  presents  the  ensemble  averaged  time  histories  from  two  sim- 
lation  runs  with  identical  parameters,  using  the  Best  Half  and 
Merge  methods.  The  upper  two  curves  representing  the  true  beam 
position  for  the  two  cases  are  not  identical  because  different 
random  number  samples  were  used  in  the  simulations.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  about  these  runs  is  that  they  used  poor  initial 
conditions:  while  the  beam  simulations  begin  at  5  cm,  the  es¬ 
timator  was  started  at  0  cm,  the  initial  value  of  £  was  set  at 
2 

0.1  cm  for  the  runs  discussed,  which  is  approximately  twice 
the  steady  state  value  reached  by  the  simulations.  Thus,  the 
actual  initial  condition  was  approximately  15  times  the  stand¬ 
ard  deviation  the  filter  used  for  its  initial  conditions, 
which  is  a  very  taxing  situation.  The  time  history  of  the 
Best  Half  method  estimator  is  depicted  by  the  lowest  dashed 
line  in  the  figure.  While  the  Merge  method,  depicted  by  the 


broken  line,  yielded  significantly  better  results,  neither 
method  can  be  said  to  have  successfully  recovered  from  the 
poor  initial  estimates.  The  better  performance  of  the  Merge 
method  is  as  anticipated,  since  it  attempts  to  retain  in  some 
measure  those  events  which  it  has  incorrectly  judged  to  be  a- 
rising  from  the  noise.  Another  consideration  which  is  not  so 
easily  seen  in  Figure  16  is  that,  while  the  Merge  method  esti¬ 
mate  begins  to  appear  to  either  side  of  the  beam  centroid 
position  as  early  as  t»50  seconds,  the  Best  Half  method  is 
still  slightly,  though  consistently,  underestimating  the  pos¬ 
ition  of  the  beam  centroid  as  late  as  t*80  seconds.  The  most 
obvious  method  for  correcting  this  problem  is  to  increase  the 
initial  value  of  1  used  to  reflect  the  range  of  possible  error 
in  the  initial  conditions.  However,  Meer  (Ref  22:199)  has 
shown  that  for  small  values  of  R  this  does  not  significantly 
help  the  estimator's  acquisition  performance. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  poor  acquisition  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  estimator  may  be  gained  by  rearranging  the  update 
and  merging  equations  for  the  D-l  case  so  that  the  two  ele¬ 
mental  estimators  become  a  single  estimator  with  the  update 
gain  multiplied  by  the  weighting  factor. 

W(r-x)  -  £g(r-x)/(Xg(r-x)+^n)  (61) 

where  Eq  (26)  simplifies  to 

X  (r-x)  -  Aexp{ -(r-x)2/(2R)>  (62) 
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with  A  defined  as  in  Eq  (56),  and  where  the  signal-to-noise 
count  ratio  is  defined  as 


SNR 


(63) 


allowing  the  definition  of  the  estimated  noise  rate  parameter 
as 

Xn  -  {A/27r}/{SNR*L}  (64) 


This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  17,  where  the  horizontal  upper 
line  shows  the  gain  distribution  used  in  an  elemental  Snyder 
and  Fishman  Estimator,  while  the  curve  below  it  corresponds 
to  the  effective  gain  distribution  applied  in  the  overall  es¬ 
timator  as  a  function  of  the  residual  value.  From  the  shape 
of  this  curve,  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  events  occurring 
far  from  the  estimate  can  have  very  little  impact  upon  that 
estimate.  One  method  of  correcting  this  problem  without  los¬ 
ing  too  much  of  the  estimator's  ability  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  signal  and  noise  process  events  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  both  of  the  estimator  curves  in  Figure  16  rise  very 
quickly  to  relatively  constant  values.  It  is  proposed  that 
instead  of  using  the  residual  from  the  overall  estimate  to 
weight  the  signal  versus  noise  weighting  for  all  the  elemental 
estimators  as  in  Eq  (26),  to  use  the  elemental  filters'  resid¬ 
uals  to  calculate  elemental  signal  versus  noise  weightings. 
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This  causes  Eq  (26)  to  take  the  form 

A.  -  Aexp{-[r-Hx.(t)]TR~1[r-Hx.(t)]/2}  (65) 

Sj  “  J  J 

Thus  those  hypotheses  which  are  incorporating  the  correct  se¬ 
quences  of  events  will  be  given  correspondingly  higher  weight¬ 
ing  factors  as  they  converge  upon  the  beam  centroid.  This 
proposal  has  not  been  evaluated  because  it  occurred  to  the 
author  too  late  in  the  study  to  implement  the  software  changes 
necessary . 

Tuning .  By  comparing  the  RMS  error  observed  in  the  sim¬ 
ulations  to  the  square  root  of  the  estimator's  calculated  er¬ 
ror  variance,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  weighting  functions  give 
rise  to  another  phenomenon.  In  Figure  18,  the  RMS  error  di¬ 
vided  by  the  square  root  of  the  filter  computed  error  vari¬ 
ance  is  averaged  over  time  as  was  done  previously  for  the  RMS 
error,  and  plotted  versus  a  variation  in  t.  From  this  figure 
it  can  be  seen  that,  for  the  longer  time  constants,  the  ob¬ 
served  RMS  error  is  significantly  greater  than  the  predicted 
variance  of  the  filter  would  suggest.  The  cause  of  this  ef¬ 
fect  may  be  discerned  by  examining  the  effective  gain  curve 
in  Figure  17:  because  all  the  points  on  the  effective  gain 
curve  are  below  the  optimal  gain  of  the  Snyder  and  Fishman  es¬ 
timator,  it  is  deduced  that  we  are  applying  too  small  a  gain. 
This  can  be  expressed  as  an  error  in  modeling  the  driving  noise 
as  smaller  than  its  actual  value.  The  author  chooses  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  alternative  explanation  of  a  larger  effective  R  value 
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because  R  also  appears  in  the  weighting  factor  Eqs  (61)  -  (64), 

which  tends  to  complicate  the  issue. 

The  explanation  is  begun  by  assuming  that  the  probability 

distribution  of  the  residuals  about  the  beam  centroid  can  be 

modelled  as  Gaussian  with  a  standard  deviation  of  /(e+R7>  i.e. 

the  residual  covariance  in  the  general  case  is  given  by 
T 

(HSH  +R) .  It  is  thus  assumed  that  the  density  of  the  signal 
process  residuals  has  the  form 

fx(r-x)  =  exp{-(r-i)2/[2(Z+R)]}/^7ffzrir)  (66) 


Furthermore,  by  modeling  the  noise  process  residual  distribu¬ 
tion  as  uniform  over  the  detector  array  we  get 


1/L 


■L/2  <  r  <  L/2 


£n(r-x) 


(67) 


elsewhere 


The  total  effective  residual  density  function  can  therefore 
be  defined  by  the  weighted  sum 

f  ('r-x'i-rf  ('r-x'll  mean  rate  of  arrival  of  signal 

t'  '  Ls^  "  mean  rate  of  arrival  of  (signal+noise)J 


tr 


+Tf  (r-x^l  I  mean  rate  of  arrival  of  noise 
LEn'  ”  ' J  mean  rate  of  arrival  of  (signal+noise 


) 


-  [fg(r-x)][ SNR/ ( SNR+1 ) ] 


+  [fn(r-x)][l/(SNR+l)] 


(68) 
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where  the  weighting  is  such  that  the  total  area  under  the  new 
function  is  still  unity.  For  the  following  calculations,  the 

A 

length  of  the  detector  array  L  is  assume  to  be  10  cm  and  x 
is  assumed  to  be  zero.  First  the  mean  value  of  the  weighting 
function  as  a  function  of  the  actual  £  is  plotted  as  the  up¬ 
per  solid  line  in  Figure  19.  This  value  is  a  ratio  between 
the  gain  calculated  in  Eq  (8)  and  an  average  or  equivalent 
gain  used  in  Eq  (13)  to  update  the  estimator’s  calculation  of 
the  covariance: 

Km  *  V  ■  V<tI>/<*+E<t l))  (69) 

where  Wm  is  the  mean  value  of  the  weighting  factor  defined  in 
Eq  (61),  and 

£(tt)  -  E(t’)(i-Km)  no) 

Because  of  this  lower  equivalent  gain,  the  estimated  covar¬ 
iance  of  the  estimator  settles  to  a  higher  steady-state  value 
than  a  Snyder  and  Fishman  filter.  This  can  be  shown  by  solv¬ 
ing  Eq  (11)  for  the  scalar  time-invariant  case 

I(t‘)  -  ♦^(tt.j)  +  Tg2(l-$2)/2  (71) 

defining  the  steady  state  condition  as  E(t^_p  M  E(t^)  and 
substituting  in  Eq  (70)  yields 

1  -  *2£(1-Km)  +  Tg2(i-$2)/2  (72) 

Combining  this  with  Eq  (69)  yields  the  equation 


r 
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(73) 


0  -S(l-$2(l-Wm))-I(R-Tg2/2)(l-$2)-Tg2R(l-$2)/2 

Since  the  mean  weighting  factor  is  relatively  constant  for  £ 
small  with  respect  to  R,  a  first  approximation  to  the  solution 
is  to  solve  Eq  (73)  as  a  quadratic  to  yield  the  estimator  co- 
variance.  The  presence  of  the  mean  weighting  factor  can  be 
seen  to  drive  the  steady  state  solution  of  the  estimator  covar¬ 
iance  up  from  the  Snyder  and  Fishman  estimator  solution  where 
the  weighting  factor  is  unity.  This  value  is  used  to  calculate 
the  gain  applied  by  the  estimator  in  updating  the  beam  centroid 
position  estimate.  Because  the  gain  applied  to  the  residuals 
in  Eq  (12)  is  no  longer  independent  of  those  residuals,  the 
effective  gain  applied  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  in  Eq  (13). 
The  effective  gain  ratio  shown  by  the  broken  line  in  Figure  19 
is  the  square  root  of  the  variance  of  the  weighting  function 
times  the  residual  and  divided  by  the  filter-computed  variance 
of  the  residuals  as  shown  in  the  equation 

Wv  -  /e{[  (r-x)  {  W(r-x)}  ]Z}/(E+R)  (?4) 

where  the  expectation  is  taken  using  the  total  residual  density 
function  defined  in  Eq  (68).  Note  that  the  effective  weighting 
factor  Wv,  applied  to  the  gain  used  in  updating  the  beam  cen¬ 
troid  position  estimate  according  to  Eq  (11)  is  always  smaller 
than  that  used  to  update  the  covariance  calculation,  so  there 
is  always  some  uncompensated  uncertainty  in  the  update  calcu- 
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Estimator  Error  Var lanes  in  cm*cra 


lations.  Using  the  true  covariance  between  the  filter  and  the 
centroid,  I  and  Wv  in  Eqs  (69)  and  (72)  yields  the  actual  error 
variance  of  the  estimator  as 


I  -  Tg2(l-$2)/{2-[l-$2(l-WvK)] }  (75) 

As  the  time  constant  t  increases,  this  error  tends  to  persist 
longer,  causing  the  discrepancy  between  the  estimated  perfor¬ 
mance  and  the  actual  performance  of  the  estimator  to  increase, 
as  was  seen  in  Figure  18.  However,  this  effect  was  not  found 
to  be  large  enough  to  account  for  the  results  seen,  so  the  sim¬ 
ulation  software  was  examined  more  closely  and  the  x/2  term  was 
found  to  be  missing  from  Eq  (71)  for  the  filter  error  variance 
calculations.  But  the  term  was  present  in  the  noise  additions 
to  the  beam  simulation,  so  that  for  the  larger  t  ,  there  was  a 
large  mismatching  of  the  driving  noise  modeled  by  the  filter 
and  that  used  in  actuality.  Because  this  error  was  discovered 
so  late  in  the  effort,  it  was  not  possible  to  rerun  all  the 
simulations  with  the  corrected  software  (partial  results  are 
presented  in  the  appendix),  so  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  as  x  departs  from  2  seconds,  the  performance  of  the  es¬ 
timator  probably  will  be  substantially  better  than  that  dis¬ 
played  in  this  thesis.  However,  though  the  effect  of  the 
weighting  factors  was  discovered  to  be  much  smaller  than  it 
first  appeared,  it  is  still  present  and  should  be  compensated 
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for.  To  counter  this  effect,  it  is  possible  to  try  adding  a 
dynamics  pseudo-noise  to  the  system  so  that  the  gain  weighting 
is  compensated.  The  simulation  was  modified  to  allow  this  mis¬ 
matching  of  the  truth  and  estimator  models,  but  the  necessary 
runs  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  the  method  were  not  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  time  of  this  writing. 

It  is  possible  to  derive  similar  effective  weighting  curves 
for  the  Best  Half  method  by  assuming  that  the  weighted  gain 
equals  the  Snyder  and  Fishman  gain  when  the  probability  of  the 
event  being  signal  is  greater  than  the  probability  that  it  orig¬ 
inated  from  the  noise  process  and  is  zero  otherwise.  These 
curves  have  higher  values  than  the  corresponding  curves  shown 
in  Figure  19  but  follow  the  same  general  trends  except  that 
the  roll  off  observed  as  £  becomes  significant  with  respect  to 
R  begins  at  higher  £  values  and  is  more  sharply  defined.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  region  in  Figure  11  where  the 
Merge  method  yielded  better  results  than  the  Best  Half  method 
corresponds  to  this  area  in  Figure  19,  where  the  effective 
weighting  curves  begin  to  drop  appreciably. 

Regulator  Performance 

In  this  section,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Meer  filter  in 
providing  estimates  of  the  beam  centroid  for  use  in  regulating 
the  beam  position  is  evaluated.  The  regulator  used  for  all 
these  runs  is  calculated  under  the  assumptions  of  a  unity 
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weighting  matrix  U,  and  a  control  update  period  that  is  one- 
tenth  of  the  beam  centroid’s  time  constant.  In  the  figures  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  following  subsections,  there  will  be  three 
curves  of  the  steady-state  RMS  value  for  the  beam  position  un¬ 
der  different  control  histories.  The  upper  dashed  line  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  uncontrolled  beam  (and  is  demarked  by  ”U”  for 
uncontrolled),  and  the  lower  broken  line  demarked  with  an  "S" 
(for  simulated  state  feedback)  depicts  the  simulation  results 
when  the  feedback  is  artifically  drawn  from  state  the  beam  sim¬ 
ulation  and  corresponds  to  the  theoretical  best  that  may  be 
hoped  for  from  the  regulator.  The  third  control  simulation, 
whose  values  are  determined  by  the  filters  estimate  of  the  beam 
state,  is  shown  by  the  solid  line  (demarked  with  "F"  for  fil¬ 
tered  state  estimate  feedback).  The  position  of  the  solid  line 
relative  to  the  other  two  lines  is  indicative  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  filter  in  the  control  law.  Because  the  Merge  meth¬ 
od  yielded  slightly  better  results  in  many  cases,  this  was  the 
method  implemented  in  the  estimator  for  the  following  simula¬ 
tions.  Figure  20  shows  the  impact  of  the  regulator  on  the  time 
response  of  the  beam  centroid.  Though  the  data  point  markings 
are  omitted  in  the  figure,  the  line  types  used  are  the  same, 
so  it  can  be  seen  that  the  controller  with  the  estimator  in  the 
loop  tends  to  overshoot  its  desired  value.  This  effect  arises 
from  the  transient  behavior  of  the  estimator  and  may  probably 
be  avoided  by  delaying  the  implementation  of  control  feedback 
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Tau  -  20  SNR  -  20  Counts  “100  q  -  0.  2  R  -  0.  5 


Effect  of  Regulator  on  Tima  Response 


until  the  estimation  transients  die  out. 

Regulator  Performance  Versus  g.  Figure  21  shows  the  rela¬ 
tive  performance  of  the  control  scheme  as  the  dynamic  driving 
noise  is  varied.  Once  again,  the  estimator  model  parameters 
are  varied  exactly  as  the  true  beam  simulation  parameters,  so 
that  the  g  used  in  both  cases  is  identical.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  asymptotic  leveling  off  of  the  uncontrolled  simulation 
curve  represents  the  impact  of  average  transient  response  that 
has  not  yet  reached  steady-state  performance  in  only  2.5  time 
constants.  To  provide  a  truer  indication  of  the  steady  state 
performance  of  the  uncontrolled  simulation,  an  additional 
dashed  line  is  shown  in  Figure  21  which  consists  of  an  average 
over  the  last  10  seconds  of  the  simulations.  This  was  not  done 
for  the  controlled  curves  because,  as  can  be  seen  from  Figure 
20,  the  transients  die  out  much  more  quickly  for  the  regulated 
system.  This  tends  to  make  the  trend  more  apparent  that  the 
filter  applied  control  is  becoming  less  effective  in  relation 
to  the  effectiveness  of  full-state  feedback  control  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  becomes  more  deterministic  with  respect  to  the  measurement 
parameter  R.  This  trend  seems  physically  reasonable:  as  g  be¬ 
comes  smaller,  it  has  less  tendency  to  drive  the  beam  centroid 
away  from  the  center  of  the  array  so  there  is  less  error  for 
the  regulator  to  act  upon,  and  the  estimation  errors  tend  to 
have  a  greater  relative  effect  on  the  control  applied.  As  g 
decreases  the  relative  importance  of  the  beam  dispersion  R 


Figure  21.  Regulator  Performance  Versus  Dynamic  Model  Noise. 


on  the  estimation  errors  increases,  so  that  control  based  upon 
these  relatively  poorer  estimates  is  as  bad  as  no  control  at 
all. 


Regulator  Performance  Versus  R.  Figure  22  displays  the 
regulator  performance  as  the  beam  dispersion  R  is  varied.  Note 
that  the  regulator's  performance  deteriorates  as  the  beam  dis¬ 
persion  increases.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  as  the  beam 
dispersion  increases,  the  weighting  functions  reject  noise  in¬ 
duced  events  less  strongly.  Thus,  the  estimator  errors  grow 
to  the  point  where  the  control  applied  is  ineffective  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  system. 

Regulator  Performance  Versus  Expected  Number  of  Signal 
Events .  The  effect  of  the  observed  sampling  rate  on  the  regu¬ 
lator's  performance  is  displayed  in  Figure  23.  The  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  the  control  scheme  at  the  low  sampling  rate  is  as  ex¬ 
pected  from  looking  at  Figure  11,  showing  the  estimator  per¬ 
formance  trends.  Note  that  at  10  expected  events,  the  control¬ 
ler  actually  does  more  harm  than  good!  However,  Figure  1.  also 
suggests  that  a  Best  Half  implementation  might  yield  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  regulator  performance  at  the  lowest  observed 
event  rate.  As  the  number  of  signal  events  increases,  the  es¬ 
timator  performance  improves  substantially,  as  does  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  controller. 

Regulator  Performance  Versus  t .  Figure  24  displays  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  the  control  scheme  as  a  function  of 
t  .  At  least  part  of  the  divergence  of  the  curves  at  the  long- 


er  time  constants  is  once  again  due  to  the  spurious  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  long  settling  time  for  the  uncontrolled  simulation 
curve.  The  ineffectiveness  of  the  regulator  for  the  smaller 
values  of  t  is  driven  by  the  fact  that  the  average  event  rate 
used  in  these  simulations  is  inadequate  to  provide  good  esti¬ 
mates  of  a  system  with  the  smaller  values  of  the  time  constant, 
i.e.,  the  system  tends  to  look  like  a  white  noise  source  to  the 
estimator.  Thus  as  x  approaches  zero,  signal  and  noise  events 
become  less  distinguishable,  so  that  control  based  on  the  fil¬ 
ter  estimates  becomes  less  effective.  Because  the  filter  tends 
to  underestimate  its  own  errors  more  severely  for  the  larger  x 
cases  (recall  the  discussion  in  the  section  on  Tuning,  as  es¬ 
pecially  with  regard  to  Figure  18),  we  can  expect  the  effective 
ness  of  the  control  to  improve  once  some  filter  turning  has 
been  performed. 

Regulator  Performance  Versus  SNR.  In  Figure  25,  it  can  be 
seen  that  varying  the  signal  to  noise  count  ratio  has  relative¬ 
ly  little  effect  on  the  regulator  performance.  There  is  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  regulator's  effectiveness  as  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  noise  ratio  increases,  which  is  as  expected  from  the 
filter  performance  trends.  The  time  constant  used  in  this  run 
is  large  enough  that  we  can  expect  an  improvement  in  the  esti¬ 
mator  performance,  and  thus  the  regulator  performance,  by  using 
the  turning  process  discussed  earlier. 

Regulator  Performance  Versus  D.  It  can  be  seen  in  Figure 
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25.  Regulator  Performance  versus  Signal  to  No 


26  that  the  regulator's  effectiveness  is  not  a  function  of  the 
depth  of  the  estimator.  Again,  as  in  the  filter  section  itself, 
this  is  closely  tied  to  a  scalar  first-order  Gauss-Markov  model 
for  the  true  beam  centroid.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
depth  of  the  estimator  would  be  more  important  when  higher  di¬ 
mension  models  are  used.  The  relative  ineffectiveness  of  the 
regulator  is  easily  seen  to  be  because  the  parameter  set  is  in 
the  region  where  the  sampling  rate  is  a  poor  match  to  the  system 
time  constant.  More  effective  regulation  performance  would 
probably  have  been  seen  if  another  parameter  set  had  been  se¬ 
lected,  but  the  author  felt  it  was  more  consistent  to  continue 
to  use  the  parameter  set  selected  by  Meer.  However,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  regulator  is  still  having  some  effect  even  under 
the  poor  conditions  chosen. 

Tracker  Performance 

In  this  section,  the  effect  of  using  the  estimator  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  Kalman  filter  to  track  a  target  with  the  beam 
is  examined.  Because  of  the  gain  separation  derived  in  Chap¬ 
ter  III,  only  parameters  associated  with  the  target  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  this  section.  The  beam  parameters  used  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  the  same  as  the  design  point  used  for  most  of  the  es¬ 
timator  and  regulator  evaluation  done  previously.  The  four 
parameters  of  concern  separate  into  two  groups;  the  first  three 
parameters  are  perfectly  modeled  in  the  Kalman  filter  (i.e., 
as  the  real  world  parameters  change,  so  do  those  in  the  filter), 
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the  last  parameter  is  the  magnitude  of  a  sinusoid  driving  the 
target  state  equation  (42)  whose  frequency  is  calculated  from 
equation  (45)  and  which  is  not  modeled  by  the  filter.  The  tar¬ 
get  parameters  about  which  the  following  sensitivity  studies 
are  accomplished  are  as  follows:  target  time  constant  is  10 
seconds  so  there  is  a  different  target  transient  characteristic 

than  the  beam  centroid  would  follow,  the  target  driving  noise 

2 

strength  is  0.1  cm  /sec,  and  G  is  unitless,  the  target  meas- 

2 

urement  noise  strength  is  set  to  0.5  cm  ,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  unmodeled  sinusoid  is  set  to  zero.  The  initial  positions 
of  the  beam  and  the  target  are  set  at  opposite  ends  of  the  de¬ 
tector  array  (plus  and  minus  5  cm)  and  are  perfectly  known  by 

the  filters.  The  initial  uncertainty  variances  used  in  both 

2 

estimators  is  0.1  cm  .  Figure  27  shows  the  time  response  that 
may  be  expected  with  these  parameters.  The  dashed  line  depicts 
the  target  simulation's  time  history,  while  the  broken  line 
which  comes  down  and  touches  the  target  curve  is  the  response 
of  the  beam  when  state  values  for  control  purposes  are  artifi¬ 
cially  drawn  from  the  simulations.  When  the  estimator  and  the 
Kalman  filter  are  put  into  the  closed  loop,  the  response  looks 
like  the  solid  line  which  overshoots  the  target. 

In  the  figures  associated  with  the  following  sections, 
four  lines  are  shown,  each  representing  the  performance  results 
for  different  control  schemes  so  that  the  relative  impact  of 
the  estimator  and  the  Kalman  filter  on  the  closed-loop  system 
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may  be  seen.  The  doubiy  broken  line  demarked  by  "S"  represents 
the  results  obtained  when  both  the  beam  and  target  states  are 
artificially  drawn  from  the  simulation.  The  singly  broken  line 
demarked  by  "K"  represents  the  use  of  the  Kalman  filter's  es¬ 
timate  of  the  target  state  while  still  using  the  simulation's 
beam  state  for  determining  the  control  applied.  The  line  brok¬ 
en  by  a  dot  and  demarked  by  "M"  shows  the  effect  of  using  the 
Meer  estimator's  state  and  the  simulation's  target  state.  The 
solid  line  demarked  by  "F"  depicts  the  performance  results  us¬ 
ing  both  filters  in  the  closed  loop. 

Sensitivity  to  Target  Time  Constant.  Figure  28  shows  the 
sensitivity  of  the  closed-loop  system  to  the  target  time  con¬ 
stant.  The  values  used  for  the  target  time  constant  T,  were 
2,  5,  10,  20,  and  50  seconds.  For  these  simulations,  all  param¬ 
eters  are  identical  in  the  filter  and  controller  design  to  those 
used  in  the  truth  models.  The  control  and  Kalman  filter  update 
periods  were  primarily  one  tenth  of  the  target  time  constant 
with  exceptions  at  each  end  of  the  possible  values.  For  the 
T»50  runs,  the  sampling  periods  were  determined  by  the  smaller 
beam  time  constant  and  set  to  2  seconds  rather  than  5  for  all 
four  simulations.  This  explains  the  leveling  off  of  the  upward 
trend  for  the  curves  because  the  control  period  remains  con¬ 
stant  above  T-20  seconds.  At  the  T-2  value,  a  different  prob¬ 
lem  arose:  SOFE  is  set  up  to  output  data  before  and  after  Kal¬ 
man  filter  updates,  and  because  of  system  mass  storage  limits, 
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it  was  not  possible  to  update  the  Kalman  filter  every  0.2  sec¬ 
onds  as  desired.  Therefore,  the  author  settled  for  Kalman  fil¬ 
ter  updates  every  0.5  seconds  while  still  adjusting  the  control 
value  every  0.2  seconds  because  this  update  period  was  known 
to  fit  in  the  mass  storage  limits  and  because  it  was  desired 
to  attempt  to  maintain  the  control  period's  relationship  with 
the  target  time  constant.  This  mass  storage  limit  represents 
a  serious  problem  for  future  users  of  the  software  who  may  be 
interested  in  higher  order  system  models  unless  some  work  is 
done  to  incorporate  a  simultaneous  processor,  rather  than  the 
postprocessor  used  by  the  author.  The  performance  trends  ob¬ 
served  are  as  expected:  as  the  target  time  constant  increases, 
perturbations  tend  to  persist  longer  so  the  Kalman  filter  be¬ 
comes  a  more  important  factor  in  the  overall  performance  of 
the  system  than  the  Meer  estimator. 

Sensitivity  to  Target  Driving  Noise.  Figure  29  depicts 
the  effect  that  varying  the  target  driving  noise  strength  has 
upon  the  ability  of  the  controller  to  direct  the  beam  at  the 
target.  As  might  be  expected,  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
target  driving  noise  renders  the  target’s  position  less  pre¬ 
dictable  and  thus  makes  the  controller  less  effective.  Of 
particular  interest  in  this  figure  are  the  two  partial  estima¬ 
tor  control  curves.  Note  that  for  the  lower  end  of  the  range 
of  values  where  the  target  is  relatively  predictable,  the  Meer 
estimator  errors  are  dominating  the  tracking  errors.  As  the 
Kalman  filter  becomes  less  able  to  predict  the  target  behavior, 
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29.  Tracker  Performance 


the  Meer  filter  errors  become  less  significant  to  the  tracker's 
performance.  This  is  analogous  to  the  trend  observed  in  Figure 
28  of  the  previous  section. 

Sensitivity  to  Target  Measurement  Noise.  In  Figure  30,  we 
see  the  effect  that  varying  the  strength  of  the  measurement 
noise  has  on  the  tracking  performance  of  the  system.  Because 
the  measurement  noise  strength  only  affects  the  Kalman  filter's 
estimates  of  the  target  state,  the  simulations  in  which  the 
Kalman  filter  was  not  in  the  feedback  loop  are  unaffected  by 
its  variation.  Increasing  the  measurement  uncertainty  of  course 
implies  less  certainty  in  the  state  estimates,  causing  the 
trend  toward  less  effective  control  seen  in  the  curves  repre¬ 
senting  the  incorporation  of  the  Kalman  filter's  estimates  into 
the  feedback  loop.  This  is  analogous  to  the  trend  seen  in  Fig¬ 
ures  28  and  29. 

Sensitivity  to  Unmodeled  Sinusoid.  The  simulation  soft¬ 
ware  was  set  up  with  an  unmodeled  sinusoidal  driver  in  the 
target.  The  effect  of  this  sinusoid  on  the  system  is  shown  in 
Figure  31.  The  dashed  line  again  depicts  the  target  time  his¬ 
tory,  while  the  other  lines  represent  the  position  of  the  beam 
centroid  under  the  four  different  control  modes.  Note  the  fact 
that  in  steady-state  the  four  curves  merge  into  substantially 
two  curves.  The  first  of  these,  consisting  of  the  response 
which  follows  the  target  most  closely,  consists  of  those  simu¬ 
lations  in  which  the  Kalman  filter  does  not  appear  in  the  con¬ 
trol  loop.  The  substantial  difference  in  the  steady-state  gain 
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31.  Tracker  Time  Response  to  Sinusoidal  Input 


and  phase  shift  suggest  that  substantially  better  tracking  per¬ 
formance  could  be  obtained  with  the  same  control  feedback  gain 
by  substituting  a  Kalman  filter  based  on  a  higher  order  target 
model.  Perhaps  using  the  sum  of  the  current  target  state  mod¬ 
el  and  the  output  of  an  integrator  driven  by  white  noise,  or  a 
double  integration  driven  by  noise  might  be  employed.  However, 
these  are  astable  shaping  filters,  and  are  therefore  subject  to 
introducing  other  potential  problems,  as  in  the  solution  to  the 
Riccati  equations  for  controller  design  (Ref  17  Vol  III). 

Figure  32  shows  the  sensitivity  of  the  tracker  to  the  un¬ 
modeled  effect  in  a  more  quantitative  manner.  This  figure 
shows  that  relatively  small  unmodeled  effects  do  not  have  much 
impact  upon  the  estimator  performance,  but  when  these  effects 
become  appreciable  with  respect  to  the  Kalman  filter's  com¬ 
puted  standard  deviation,  the  system  fails  to  track  very  well. 
This  can  be  seen  to  be  driving  primarily  by  the  inability  of 
the  Kalman  filter  to  predict  the  target  position.  This  re¬ 
flects  the  fact  that,  once  an  estimator  is  in  a  control  loop, 
robustness  of  the  controller  is  degraded. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  performance  of  the  Multiple  Model 
Adaptive  Estimator  (MMAE)  using  a  simple  one-dimensional  mod¬ 
el  for  the  beam  centroid,  under  two  possible  implementations 
(i.e.,  Best  Half  and  Merge),  is  examined  and  discussed.  The 
performance  sensitivities  to  the  major  parameters  of  a  regula- 
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Figure  32.  Tracker  Performance  Versus  Unmodeled  Sinusoidal  Input. 


tor  and  a  tracker  incorporating  the  MMAE  are  also  presented  and 
discussed. 

The  results  are  indicative  of  the  overall  performance  that 
may  be  expected  from  using  the  MMAE  in  a  control  loop.  This 
control  methodology  shows  promise  of  providing  significant  con¬ 
trol  over  the  beam  position  over  a  wide  range  of  parameter  val¬ 
ues.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  major  conclusions  derived  from 
this  research  will  be  summarized  and  recommendations  for  further 
work  will  be  presented. 
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VI  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Conclusions 

The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  Multiple  Model  Adaptive  Estimator  developed  by  Meer 
in  a  control  loop.  For  this  study,  a  simple  LQG  regulator  and 
tracker  were  developed  in  Chapter  III.  The  performance  sensi¬ 
tivities  of  two  possible  implementations  of  the  MMAE,  Best  Half 
and  Merge,  to  the  major  parameters  of  the  estimator  were  exam¬ 
ined.  This  portion  of  the  study  revealed  two  major  criteria 
to  be  of  importance  in  considering  the  desirability  of  one 
method  over  the  other.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  Merge 
method  provides  better  results  than  the  Best  Half  method  when 
the  RMS  performance  of  the  estimator  becomes  large  enough  to  be 
significant  with  respect  to  the  beam  width.  The  second  factor 
to  be  considered  is  the  relationship  between  the  mean  time  be¬ 
tween  signal  events  and  the  time  constant  of  the  system.  As 
this  ratio  approaches  the  Shannon  sampling  limit,  the  Merge 
method  tends  to  deteriorate  more  rapidly  than  the  Best  Half 
method.  However,  at  very  high  signal  rates,  the  Merge  method's 
additional  computational  requirements  may  prohibit  its  imple¬ 
mentation  despite  the  possibility  of  obtaining  better  perfor¬ 
mance,  so  there  is  presumably  a  range  of  signal  rates  for  which 
the  Merge  method  should  be  considered.  The  use  of  the  weighting 
factors  in  the  MMAE  gives  rise  to  two  issues  of  interest  to  any- 


one  attempting  to  use  the  estimator.  Because  the  weighting 
functions  cause  the  estimator  to  reject  events  which  have  large 
residuals,  the  initial  conditions  of  the  estimator  must  be  fair¬ 
ly  close  to  the  actual  beam  or  the  estimator  will  not  acquire 
the  beam  (Alternatives  are  to  increase  the  initial  filter  2; 

/N 

or  if  /If  is  small  with  respect  to  the  mismatching  of  Xq  and 
Xq,  other  means  must  be  found  to  assist  acquisition).  Also, 
because  of  this  rejection  of  events  with  large  residuals,  the 
gain  applied  in  updating  the  covariance  calculations  and  that 
used  to  update  the  beam  centroid  are  effectively  different. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  discovery  that  deliberately  mismatching 
the  driving  noise  parameter  between  a  best  description  model 
of  the  dynamics  and  that  actually  used  in  the  filter,  can  yield 
better  performance  for  the  estimator. 

The  feasibility  of  using  the  estimator  in  a  control  loop 
was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  only  one  case  did  the  reg¬ 
ulated  system  fail  to  obtain  better  performance  than  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  system.  This  was  the  case  which  presented  the  lowest 
information  rate  to  the  estimator,  and  there  was  a  possibility 
that  using  the  Best  Half  rather  than  the  Merge  method  might 
still  have  resulted  in  some  effective  control  of  the  system. 

At  the  design  point,  the  regulator  performance  with  the  estima¬ 
tor  in  the  loop  is  improved  by  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
range  of  improvement  possible  between  the  absence  of  control 
and  the  use  of  the  regulator  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
states . 
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Recommendations 

The  author  feels  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  even  with  the  relatively  simple  models  used 
in  the  simulation  for  this  research.  The  software  should  be 
modified  to  include  the  second  method  of  calculating  the  weight* 
ing  factors  proposed,  namely  using  the  elemental  rather  than 
the  overall  residuals,  so  that  the  performance  of  this  method 
may  be  compared  to  the  method  currently  implemented.  Two  rel¬ 
atively  simple  modifications  to  the  software,  D*0  causing  the 
use  of  a  single  Snyder  and  Fishman  filter,  and  a  negative  sig¬ 
nal  to  noise  ratio  turning  off  the  noise  process  generator, 
would  make  the  determination  of  performance  bounds  possible. 
Also,  the  simulation  software  currently  includes  a  number  of 
simplifications  in  the  algorithm  made  possible  by  the  scalar 
models  used  which  should  be  generalized  so  that  higher  order 
models  may  eventually  be  examined.  Moreover,  the  large  number 
of  Monte  Carlo  runs  required  to  obtain  good  statistics  caused 
mass  storage  problems  in  at  least  one  of  the  tracker  cases,  so 
the  software  should  also  be  modified  to  run  the  statistical  ac¬ 
cumulations  simultaneously  rather  than  in  postprocessing  mode, 
as  currently  accomplished  via  SOFEPL.  Otherwise,  the  simula¬ 
tion  will  never  be  able  to  yield  statistically  meaningful  re¬ 
sults  for  higher  order  problems  due  to  storage  limitations. 

Also,  the  structure  of  the  Snyder  and  Fishman  filter  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  the  Kalman  filter  and  is  thus  subject  to  the 
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same  numerical  problems,  so  a  factored  form  of  the  filter  should 
be  implemented  (Ref  17  Vol  I). 

Additionally,  how  much  improvement  in  the  estimator  per¬ 
formance  can  be  gained  by  deliberately  adding  pseudo-noise  to 
the  elemental  estimator  covariance  equation  should  be  examined. 
This  will  yield  information  on  the  robustness  of  the  estimator 
to  mismatching  this  parameter;  once  the  optimum  performance 
point  is  established,  the  effect  of  mismatching  the  other  param¬ 
eters  should  also  be  examined  to  determine  the  robustness  of  the 
estimator/controller  to  realistic  variations  of  the  beam  point¬ 
ing  and  tracking  environment. 

The  controllers  implemented  in  this  effort  were  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  LQG  regulator  and  tracker  and  were  only  examined  at  a  single 
weighting  factor.  The  impact  of  varying  the  weighting  factors 
on  the  system  performance  should  be  examined.  Also,  the  effect 
of  different  controllers,  such  as  proportional  plus  integral 
(PI)  and  command  generator  tracker  (CGT)  controllers  (Ref  17, 

Vol  III)  should  be  available  to  the  designer  eventually  using 
this  simulation  to  decide  upon  a  beam  steering  system  design. 
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Appendix 

Parital  Results  with  Corrected  Software 

At  the  end  of  this  effort,  an  error  was  discovered  in 
the  simulation  software  which  caused  a  mismodeling  between 
the  noise  strength  used  to  simulate  the  beam  and  that  used 
by  the  estimator.  Because  of  the  lateness  of  this  discovery 
it  was  not  possible  to  repeat  the  full  analysis  with  the 
corrected  software.  However,  it  was  possible  to  run  a  more 
limited  set  of  simulations  to  determine  the  relative  effect 
of  the  correction. 

The  following  set  of  figures  are  numbered  to  correspond 
with  those  used  in  the  main  text.  They  are  also  drawn  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  same  scale  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
overlay  them  for  direct  comparison. 

At  the  design  point,  there  is  a  25%  improvement  in  the 
estimator's  performance  and  most  of  the  observed  filter  mis- 
tuning  is  accounted  for  by  the  correction.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  regulator  performance  obtained  with  the  estimator 
in  the  loop  and  that  obtained  using  artifically  exact  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  beam  centroid  decreases  by  about  one- third. 

Also  included  are  some  additional  figures  starting  at 
Figure  33'  which  show  the  trends  of  the  mismatching  of  the 
RMS  error  and  the  square  root  of  the  filter-computed  vari- 
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ance.  The  basic  trends  observed  in  the  main  text  are  still 
present  in  these  results  but  with  different  numberical  val¬ 
ues  . 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  trend  shown  in  Figure  36' 
depicting  the  RMS  error  of  the  best  half  estimator  divided 
by  the  square  root  of  its  filter-computed  variance,  which 
was  previously  masked  by  the  effects  of  the  software  error. 
Note  that  the  curve  rises  to  a  peak  and  then  falls  off,  re¬ 
flecting  a  mismatching  of  the  estimator  to  the  problem  that 
can  be  corrected  by  tuning  the  estimator.  The  effect  of  this 
tuning  on  the  curve  in  Figure  13'  would  probably  be  to  make 
the  slope  steeper  below  this  peak  and  milder  above  the  peak. 
It  is  felt  that  taking  more  data  would  allow  placing  the 
peak  near  a  SNR  value  of  one- third  which  corresponds  to  the 
inverse  of  the  estimator  depth  of  three  for  this  simulation. 
This  should  be  confirmed  by  repeating  this  analysis  for  dif¬ 
ferent  depths.  If  it  is  confirmed,  the  result  is  a  rule  of 
thumb  design  criterion  stating  that  the  depth  of  the  estima¬ 
tor  should  be  greater  than  the  inverse  of  the  signal-to-noise 
count  ratio  expected.  A  corrollary  of  this  criterion  is  that 
for  SNR  values  greater  than  unity  all  that  is  required  is  a 
simple  weighted  gain  version  of  the  elemental  Snyder  and 
Fishman  estimator. 
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Figure  0' .  Ensewble  Error  Statistics  for  200  Runs. 
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Figure  12'.  Estimator  Performance  Versus  Tau 
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Figure  14'.  Estimator  Performance  Versus  Depth. 


Figure  15'.  Estimator  Performance  Versus  Beam  Dispersion. 
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Figure  22'.  Regulator  Performance  Versus  Beam  Dispersi 


Figure  23'.  Regulator  Performance  Versus  Expected  Number  of  Signal  Events. 
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Figure  25'.  Regulator  Performance  versus  Signal  to  Noise  Count  Ratio. 


Figure  33'.  Estimator  Accurocy  Versus  Dynamic  Model  Noise. 


Figure  37'.  Estimator  Accuracy  Versus  Depth. 
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